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A Study of Some Opinions of High School Students 
With Regard to Teachers and Teaching 


Introduction 


Most educators agree that there has never been an oversupply of 
highly competent teachers in our public schools. At present an alarming 
shortage of fully qualified teachers occurs in our elementary schools. 
Only a small percentage of those needed are actually being prepared by 
our colleges and universities. Although an oversupply of certified teach- 
ers occurs in a number of high school subject areas, there is some ques- 
tion as to whether or not the most competent teachers secure the avail- 
able teaching positions. Unfortunately, for various reasons the poor and 
mediocre individuals certified for teaching, rather than the highly compe- 
tent ones, too often secure the few positions available in overcrowded 
areas. As a result, society not only loses the services of these few highly 
competent teachers, but it also suffers from the discouraging effect that 
such factors have upon promising young people who otherwise would 
choose to become teachers. 

The task of recruiting and preparing teachers of the highest quality 
represents a primary responsibility of a democratic society. The degree 
to which our quality of living is improved is directly related to the extent 
to which this responsibility is effectively assumed and executed. 

Many factors are undoubtedly involved when one is engaged in voca- 
tional decision making. If highly competent teachers are to be effectively 
recruited, it is important to determine and understand those factors that 
guide one either toward or away from teaching as a vocation. Very low 
salaries in the past obviously have tended to discourage competent indivi- 
duals from selecting teaching as a vocation. Inadequate information 
upon which to base vocational decisions and out-dated opinions and atti- 
tudes of teachers and of the teaching profession have also tended to 
discourage some individuals. Lack of wise counsel and guidance on pupil 
vocational problems from teachers themselves often result in the loss of 
many potentially outstanding teachers. 

An individual’s decision with respect to a vocation usually has 
become well established by the time he enters college. Certainly the 
entering college student has formed many attitudes toward various voca- 
tions. The task of developing favorable attitudes toward teaching on the 
part of potentially outstanding teachers and of guiding them into teach- 
ing as a vocation becomes essentially a problem with which public school 
people should be greatly concerned. If public school people are to be 
effective in counseling and guiding the boys and girls in their classrooms, 
they need to understand well some of the opinions and attitudes that 
their pupils have toward teachers and teaching as a vocation. 


Recent Studies in the Field 


A number of studies have been made in attempts to discover reasons 
why many very competent potential teachers do not enter the teaching 
profession. As early as 1925, Counts (2) compiled data on 450 high 
* (9) 
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school seniors, college freshmen, and teachers from various sections of 
the United States in regard to their vocational choices. A rating sheet 
was used to determine the relative prestige of 45 occupations. He found 
that the college professor always ranked high, whereas both high school 
and elementary teachers ranked much lower. 

Hartmann (6) in 1934 conducted a clever study of 25 occupations in 
which he asked a group of 450 adult representatives of occupations other 
than teaching to place 25 cards “in the order of your admiration” for the 
vocations listed. He concluded that “the public school teacher stands 
lowest among the accepted professional groups, but is definitely above 
the great body of business, industrial, and commercial pursuits” (4:151). 

Herlinger (8) asked 160 high school senior girls of Mt. Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, to list the reasons why they would not like to be teachers. 
Twenty-three students listed “social reasons” as a major objection. The 
social reasons indicated fell under the following general headings: 
“teaching too regulated and monotonous,” “want variety and freedom,” 
“teaching too restricted,” “too boring to teach over and over every day,” 
and “do not like teachers generally.” 

Burke (1) interviewed 1,194 high school seniors in 10 urban and 
village schools and 10 central or union free schools in New York State in 
1946. He found that 90 per cent of the boys and 80 per cent of the girls 
had no interest in becoming teachers. He concluded that, “among the 
conditions that must be changed to attract young people into teaching, 
the following rank highest: (1) higher salaries... , (2) greater finan- 
cial assistance to meet the cost of preparation ..., (3) more security for 
teachers, and (4) change in community attitudes toward teachers. .. . ” 
(1:28). 

The Rotary Club of Erie, Pennsylvania, sponsored an extensive guid- 
ance program for 1,030 eleventh- and twelfth-grade boys and girls in 
1940 and for 1,809 pupils in 1941. An attempt was made to determine the 
effect of an industrial environment upon vocational selections of students 
without vocational guidance as compared to that on vocational selections 
of students with guidance. Nick (12) reported that industrial surround- 
ings had a definite effect on vocational choice, and that students without 
guidance had a tendency not to become aware of opportunities in other 
professions. As a result of guidance, such professions as law, medicine, 
and engineering gained, but interest in teaching, particularly on the 
elementary level, failed to make any gain. He concluded that a strong 
public relations program for schools which emphasizes the role of the 
elementary teacher is needed in order to provide our schools with ade- 
quate and competent teachers. 

Sixty-eight students at Northern Montana College (9) were asked to 
list what they considered to be some of the disadvantages of the teaching 
profession. The 10 significant reasons, with the number of students list- 
ing each, follows: “no income during summer,” 65; “isolation in rural 
areas,” 60; “lack of personal freedom,” 51; “too much preparation re- 
quired,” 36; “low salaries,” 33; “teachers are overworked,” 30; “com- 
munity does not appreciate teachers’ efforts,” 23; “job is insecure,” 21; 
“marriage often forbidden,” 16; and “community looks down on teach- 


ers,” 11. e 
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Harris (4) used a questionnaire in studying 211 men and 203 women, 
most of whom were enrolled as freshmen at Michigan State College, in 
terms of their reactions to the educational profession. Eighteen per cent 
of the women and 5 per cent of the men had chosen teaching as a voca- 
tion. The opinions of all students answering the questionnaire may be 
summarized as follows (4:515-519) : 

1. The students agreed that equal salaries (according to experience 
and training) should be paid to all teachers, regardless of sex or number 
of dependents, 

2. They stated that teaching experience in other schools should be 
recognized year for year in salary schedules. 

3. They thought regular increments of salary should be granted for 
experience and additional training from year to year. 

4. They believed that superior teaching should be recognized on the 
salary schedules. ; 

5. They were of the opinion that teachers should have a livable in- 
come after retirement, at public expense. 

6. The great majority of them were opposed to regulation, by the 
local school board, of the conduct of men and women teachers regarding 
such things as dating, dancing, and smoking. 

7. Regarding conduct in drinking, the results revealed a bare ma- 
jority for rejection of the right of the school board to regulate drinking. 
The men were accorded a little more freedom than the women in this 
respect. 

8. Half of the students recognized the teacher’s obligation to live in 
the community where he is hired. The obligation of remaining in the 
community on weekends was decidedly rejected. They did not feel that 
teachers were obligated to make purchases, such as autos, clothing, etc., 
in the community. The community’s right to expect teachers to work in 
the local church was also decidedly rejected. 

9. They felt that political and religious considerations have nothing 
to do with hiring on merit. 

10. They believed there was a disadvantage in marriage oppor- 
tunities for teachers in comparison with those for persons in other 
professions. 

11. All agreed that cultural opportunities are greater in teaching 
than in most other professions. 


Harris came to the significant conclusion that most young people of 
today regard the teacher’s personal behavior as a private matter of no 
concern to the employer. Their views on salary schedules, sick leave, and 
retirement plans do not ordinarily coincide with general practice in the 
smaller school systems where most beginning teachers must start their 
careers (4:519). 


In 1947 Orton (13) studied the anonymous responses of 143 students 
who were enrolled in the first course in education at the University of 
Utah regarding their reasons for wanting to teach. The reasons listed by 
the students were classified into 20 groups. The percentage of students 
naming each reason was as follows: altruism, idealism, 72; personal 
growth and development, 52; security, 42; prestige of profession, 36; 
enjoy people and children, 31; salary, 31; influenced by others, 23; com- 
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plements other interests, 21; good hours, 20; attractive working condi- 
tions (general statement), 20; previous teaching experience, 18; summer 
vacations, 14; variety in work, 10; opportunities for advancement, 7; 
possession of personal qualifications for teaching, 5; a stepping stone to 
other work, 4; freedom in work, 3; high type of professional assistance, 
3; opportunity to wear nice clothes, 1; and no great responsibility, 1. 

For two years Hartford (5) collected information from students en- 
rolled in the first course in education at the University of Kentucky re- 
garding the reasons why the students chose to become teachers. The total 
membership of the classes was 103 men and 104 women. The average 
number of reasons that they listed was five. The numbers of students 
indicating the most frequently mentioned reasons were as follows: 
“teaching is important work,” 106; “interest in and liking for children,” 
92; “interesting work,” 86; “teaching offers great personal satisfaction,” 
80; and “teaching offers opportunity for advancement,” 75. Out of a 
total listing of 49 reasons, such matters as “teachers’ pay,” “security,” 
and “status” ranked seventh, eighth, and eleventh, respectively, with re- 
gard to frequency. Only three students indicated that “teaching is a good 
stepping stone occupation.” 

Jantzen (10) conducted a very similar survey to that of Hartford, 
and the results he obtained were very similar to those of Hartford. 


The Metropolitan School Study Council (11) made an extensive re- 
cent study of the attitudes toward the teaching profession of 2,706 high 
school students from 47 schools representing five states. The 6 per cent 
of the group who planned to teach listed the following reasons for want- 
ing to teach: “teaching is interesting work,” “education is important,” 
“intellectual pursuits are enjoyable,” “teaching affords security,” and 
“teaching is a respected profession.” The 94 per cent not planning to 
teach listed as objections: “the student lacks the necessary personal 
qualifications,” “the teaching profession lacks security,” “teachers are 
not respected,” “preparation requires too much time and money,” “there 
are too many unhappy and incapable teachers in the classroom now,” and 
“teaching is dull and monotonous.” A general criticism of teachers was 
that they become interested only in subject matter and that they forget 
to teach the pupils. 

Cramer (3) conducted a survey of the professional plans of seniors 
in 28 high schools of various types located in nine counties of central 
Ohio. He found that only 5.2 per cent of all pupils contacted (799) in- 
tended to enter the teaching profession. Only three of the 59 seniors who 
indicated teacher-training preference planned to specialize in elementary 
education. Their choices had little relationship to areas in which there 
was great demand for teachers. Of the total studied, 253 pupils, or 31.5 
per cent, hoped to continue their education in college. When the 59 pupils 
who intended to enter the teaching profession were excluded, the per- 
centage distribution of specialized areas of the remaining 194 pupils 
entering college showed 81 as undecided; 22 planning to study engineer- 
ing; 18, medicine; 12, nursing; 8, law; 7, agriculture; 6, various phases 
of aviation. The remaining 26 of the seniors who hoped to attend college 
would select art, music, journalism, psychology, home economics, soci- 
ology, social administration, and accounting. 
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Of the total number questioned about teaching in Cramer’s study, 51 
per cent expressed one or more criticisms. Thirty-one per cent objected 
to the salary; 22 per cent believed preparatory training too long; 15 per 
cent indicated lack of adequate financial advancement policies for teach- 
ers; 8 per cent did not want to work with children; and 11 per cent ex- 
pressed their dislike of school. 

The studies reported above reveal considerable agreement among 
high school and college students in reasons given for not being interested 
in becoming teachers, but some of the reasons given may not have an 
edequate basis for justification. Advancements in the field of education 
have been made in recent years with respect to such factors as salaries, 
tenure, the role of the teacher, community attitudes toward teachers, and 
the function of education today. Attitudes and opinions growing out of 
conditions that may have existed in yesterdays tend to be carried into 
todays and tomorrows. It is important, therefore, to study the extent to 
which the attitudes and opinions of students toward teachers and the 
teaching profession stem from a sound basis. If misunderstandings and 
undesirable attitudes based upon misinformation do exist, the clarifica- 
tion of such factors may influence more students to enter the teaching 
profession. 


Purposes of the Study 


The basic motivation for the present study was to gather informa- 
tion which could be used to interest more good students to select teaching 
as a vocation. These investigators were of the opinion that basic in- 
formation concerning the attitudes of students toward teaching was 
necessary in order to proceed understandingly with any attempt to re- 
cruit more teacher prospects. In other words, there must be factors in 
teaching which dampen the ardor of students who might otherwise choose 
to be teachers. If such biases are justified, we may first have to take 
steps in a long-range program to alleviate or correct the conditions which 
have given rise to the biases. On the other hand, if such biases are the 
result of misinformation, or lack of information, the problem of over- 
coming them can be attacked much more specifically and immediately 
through the school guidance programs. 

The data collected were so extensive that an exhaustive analysis 
would require more publication space than is provided in the present 
bulletin. The investigators propose to publish another report at a later 
date. Purposes for the whole study may be listed as follows: 

1, To gain some knowledge of the extent and validity of student 
information about the profession of teaching 

2. To determine what prestige students attach to the profession of 
teaching 

3. To appraise the characteristics which students like in teachers and 
the characteristics which they dislike 

4. To determine how students feel about the behavior characteristics 
of teachers and how much contro] they feel the community should exer- 
cise over teacher behavior 

5. To determine from those who do plan to teach or are favorably 
considering teaching what factors prompted their selection of the pro- 
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fession and at what period in their lives they made such an occupational 
decision 

6. To determine from those who are definitely opposed to a teaching 
career, or who will probably not teach, what factors were important in 
their decision, and at what age level they made such a decision 

7. To differentiate the above information with regard to such factors 
as high school class level, age, sex, type of home community, scholastic 
background of relatives, income of parents, father’s occupation, and 
whether or not the students were considering teaching as a vocation. 

In general, the first of the two reports will center around the first 
four purposes. The second study will be concerned with the fifth and 
sixth purposes. The differentiating factors listed in purpose 7 will be 
employed variously throughout both studies. 


Methods and Procedures 


Data for this study were obtained by questionnaires administered to 
high school students at each of the grade levels in grades 9 through 12. 
In construction of this questionnaire, the investigators were fortunate in 
being able to utilize their experience with a similar study at the college 
level. At the time the college level study was made, the usual techniques 
in questionnaire construction were followed: that is, criticisms and sug- 
gestions from colleagues were invited, trial runs were made, and sub- 
sequent revisions resulted, The things learned in the previous study were 
of great value in constructing for the present study, a questionnaire form 
which, in the opinion of these investigators, was superior to the original 
one.' 

The sampling technique. There are approximately 775 public high 
schools in Indiana. Of these, 100 were selected at random to be solicited 
with regard to cooperating in the study. This random sample was fur- 
ther restricted by arbitrary stratification to include 60 per cent of the 
city schools and 40 per cent of the town and rural schools. It was desir- 
able to do this in order to balance the fact that the rural schools were 
much smaller in size than the city schools; also, many city schools were 
educating a large number of rural students in addition to those living in 
the city itself. Thus, an unstratified sample would have resulted in an 
overbalance in total cases coming from the rural districts. The 100 
selected schools in the original sample were divided again at random into 
four groups of 25 schools each. Each of the schools was then asked to 
administer the questionnaire form to only one grade, making a total of 25 
schools at each grade level. 

The request for participation was directed to the principals of the 
sampling distribution of schools. In all, 78 schools of the original hun- 
dred agreed to participate in the study and 74 schools finally returned 
the questionnaires. The best response was obtained from schools which 
were to collect data from eleventh and twelfth graders. A breakdown of 
the various class numbers will be shown later. 


1A copy of the questionnaire form used in the present study will be found in the 
appendix. 
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Administration procedures. At the time the request for participation 
was sent to the principal, he was asked to supply the enrollment figures 
for the particular grade to be utilized in his school. An adequate supply 
of questionnaires was accordingly sent to him, and he was asked to be 
responsible personally for their administration. The directions were very 
specific in protecting the anonymity of responses. Students were not to 
communicate with each other during the answering period and were to 
seal all finished questionnaires before handing them to the administrator. 
The questionnaires were, with one exception, administered during the 
second half of the month of April. This particular school was granted 
its request for a postponement, due to the crowded schedule, and returned 
its results about the third week in May. 


Processing and coding. The completed forms required three weeks 
for processing. All items which had obviously been erroneously marked 
were deleted. The data were punched on the IBM cards, and tabulation 
was made by the IBM sorter and printing tabulator. 


Method of study in the present publication. In order to delimit the 
study, only one general control, that of sex, was used in the present pub- 
lication. Also, many items of interest for subsequent publications were 





Fig. 1. Lecation of schools participating in the study 
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omitted. This particular report, then, merely surveys the information 
obtained from the two sexes, combining grade levels 9 through 12. A 
wealth of possibilities for analysis remains for future study and report. 

Since the selection of schools was by random order, it appears 
reasonable to assume that the results in this study might be generalized 
to represent the state of Indiana as a whole, Three factors, however, 
might suggest a note of caution in this respect: (1) only 74 per cent of 
the schools chosen finally supplied data; (2) the sample is really a 
cluster sample, which may detract from its representativeness; and (3) 
the validity and reliability of any questionnaire form is always subject 
to question. Regarding the first of these biasing factors, Figure 1 shows 
that the geographic distribution of participating schools is good. Then 
too, the personal experience of these investigators, who are rather well 
acquainted with many of the schools involved, indicates that a fairly good 
cross section of the state has been accomplished. Further study is con- 
templated to see if there are school differences with respect to various 
responses by the students. This should also shed some light upon the 
validity of the procedure employed here of using the sampling of schools 
collectively to provide a distribution of individual responses. With re- 
gard to the third factor, every effort was made to secure unbiased results 
through uniform administrational procedures, through the use of anonym- 
ity, and through careful construction of the instrument itself. 


Description of the Sample 


There were 3,917 high school students who completed the question- 
naire form. Of these, 3,905, including 1,883 boys and 2,022 girls, checked 
the items which referred to sex. These were the groups used generally 
throughout the present study. The following general characteristics were 
noted for the groups: 


1. Only seven students failed to check what high school class they 


were in at the time of study. The distribution of those who checked the 
item is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING 
TO HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 








High school class Boys Girls Total 
Freshman 16 15 15 
Sophomore 22 21 22 
Junior 33 33 33 
Senior 29 31 8) 




















In percentages within each class level, the two sexes were rather 
evenly divided, although there were more students in each of the upper 
two grades than in each of the lower two grades, with freshmen having 
decidedly the fewest. This variation was due in part to the fluctuations 
of random sampling and in part to greater willingness for schools to 
permit administration of the instrument to the upper grades than to the 
lower grades. 
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2. All but 26 of the students checked their ages. The percentage of 
boys and girls in each age group is given in Table 2. The girls were 
somewhat younger than the boys. 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING 











TO AGE GROUP 

Age Boys Girls Total 
13 or under 3 1 
14 3 17 10 
15 14 26 20 
16 25 31 28 
17 30 21 26 
18 23 2 12 
19 4 Pt) 2 
20 or over 1 














3. About 3 per cent of the total cases failed to check a religious pref- 
erence. The distribution of those who did check this item is given in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING 
TO RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE GROUPS 











Preference Boys Girls Total 
Protestant 69 78 74 
Roman Catholic 13 13 13 
Jewish 5 ed 4 
Other 3 3 3 
No preference 14 6 10 














More girls than boys checked preference for Protestant religions, 
which was almost balanced by the fact that more boys than girls checked 
that they had no religious preference. The comparatively small percent- 
age of students who checked Roman Catholic may be accounted for by the 
fact that many students of this faith are in parochial schools and were 
not included in the population from which the sample was drawn. 

4. About 99 per cent of the total cases checked the type of commu- 
nity in which they were living. The percentages checking the type of 
community in which they lived are given in Table 4, 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF COMMUNITY IN WHICH THEY WERE LIVING 








ee 
Type of community Boys Girls Total 
Rural 33 32 32 
Village 7 5 6 
Small city 42 46 44 
Large city is 17 18 
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5. About 13 per cent of the students failed to check the number of 
years their mothers had attended high school and college. The 3,381 who 
checked this item were distributed as shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF YEARS THEIR MOTHERS HAD ATTENDED SCHOOL 








Education status Boys Girls Total 
of mother 

Did not go to high school 22 21 21 
Some high school training 24 29 26 
High school graduate 38 35 37 
Some college training 8 9 9 
College graduate 7 5 6 
Post-graduate 1 1 1 














6. About 16 per cent of the students failed to check the number of 
years their fathers had attended high school and college. The distribu- 
tion of the 3,268 who checked the item is given in Table 6. 


TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF YEARS THEIR FATHERS HAD ATTENDED SCHOOL 








Educational status Boys Girls Total 
of fathers 

Did not go to high school 31 30 30 
Some high school training 24 24 24 
High school graduate 30 30 30 
Some college training 6 6 6 
College graduate 8 8 8 
Post-graduate 1 2 2 














Three things are apparent in the data from Tables 5 and 6. First, 
there were only minor differences between boys and girls in respect to 
the educational background of the parents of these students. Second, 
about the same percentage of mothers as of fathers had schooling above 
the high school level. Third, more fathers than mothers had dropped out 
of school before the high school level. 

7. The typical family represented in this study had either two or 
three children—such categories included about 44 per cent of the cases. 
Only about 9 per cent of these students had no brothers or sisters. The 


TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS 








Number of brothers Boys Girls Total 
and sisters 

None 10 9 9 
1 24 23 23 
2 20 22 21 
3 16. 15 15 
a 11 11 11 
5-6 10 11 11 
1-8 5 6 
9 or more + 7 4 
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distribution of the two sex groups with regard to the number of brothers 
or sisters the students had is given in Table 7. 

8. All but 4 per cent checked the item which referred to the esti- 
mate of the combined yearly income of their parents. The distribution of 
these estimates is given in Table 8. 


TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING 
TO ANNUAL INCOME OF PARENTS 








Estimate of combined Boys Girls Total 
annual income of parents 

Under $1,000 1 1 1 
1,000 - $1,999 3 3 3 
2,000 - $2,999 8 6 7 
3,000 - $3,999 13 9 11 
4,000 - $4,999 10 7 9 
5,000 = $5,999 11 7 9 
6,000 = $6,999 6 4 5 
7,000 = $7,999 3 2 2 
8,000 or more 8 4 6 

Did not know 37 56 47 














It may be inferred from the statistics in Table 8 that the boys were 
considerably better informed than the girls in regard to combined pa- 
rental income. About half of the parents of those who did profess to have 
such knowledge made less than $5,000. 

9. Only 3 per cent of the students failed to check their father’s occu- 
pations. The percentage of fathers in each occupation is given in Table 9. 


TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING 
TO THE FATHER'S OCCUPATION 








Occupation Boys Girls Total 
Businessman 14 15 14 
Skilled laborer 23 20 21 
Unskilled laborer 24 25 25 
Professional worker 6 6 6 
Public service worker 6 5 5 
Parmer 15 16 16 
Craftsman 1 

Other 11 13 12 

















About half of the students had fathers who were either skilled or 
unskilled laborers. Of interest is the fact that only 16 per cent of the 
fathers were classified as farmers, while 32 per cent were living in rural 
areas. Apparently, about half of those living in rural areas had fathers 
whose occupations were carried on in larger urban areas. 

10. Only about a fourth of the students rated themselves above aver- 
age in ability to do school work, and very few rated themselves below 
average. Boys were slightly more critical of their own ability than were 
girls. The distribution of this item is given in Table 10. 
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TABLE 10. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING 
TO THEIR OWN ESTIMATE OF THEIR ABILITY TO DO SCHOOL WORK 

Rating of ability Boys Girls Total 

Above average 24 26 25 

Average 70 72 71 

Below average 6 2 4 

















11. With regard to how far these students wanted to go before they 
completed their education, only 1 per cent wanted to quit school as soon 
as they reached the age at which they could drop out legally. The other 
99 per cent are included in Table 11 according to the level which they 
hoped to reach before leaving school. 











TABLE 11. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING 
TO THE LEVEL WHICH THEY HOPE TO REACH BEFORE LEAVING 
SCHOOL 

Level of aspiration Boys Girls Total 

High school graduation 46 46 46 

Two years of college 17 21 19 

College graduation 27 26 26 

College post-graduate 9 6 8 














Slightly more than half of these students wanted to go to college. 
There was apparently very little difference between the sexes in regard 
to educational aspiration. 


Results of the Study 


The purpose of the present study is primarily to survey high school 
student reactions which may have relationships with teaching as a voca- 
tion. An attempt has been made to determine just how students feel 
about teaching and about teachers. It is assumed that it is necessary to 
know how students feel about teaching and teachers before effective 
plans can be formulated for influencing better students to select the pro- 
fession as their career choice. Since not enough good students go into 
teaching, especially at the elementary level, the reason why this occupa- 
tional discrimination exists must be determined. 

The exposition of data will be categorically arranged into six broad 
headings, In question form, these are: (1) What help has been given to 
these students in selecting an occupation? (2) What consideration have 
these students given to selecting teaching as a vocation? (3) What do 
these students feel are advantages and disadvantages of teaching? (4) 
What information do they have about economic aspects of teaching, and 
how valid is this information? (5) How do these students feel about 
what might be termed personal and social restrictions of teacher be- 
havior? (6) How do these high school students appraise various personal 
characteristics of the teachers with whom they have come in contact? 
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To limit the present report, the only differentiating factor used is 
that of sex. Among other differentiating factors provided for in the 
data collected were class level, age level, type of community in which the 
students reside, whether or not parents and other relatives had been or 
were teachers, economic position of parents, and occupation of fathers. 
Detailed analysis which will take these variables into consideration will 
be reported at a later date. 

In the tables that follow, percentages were based upon the actual 
number of students who checked the various items. Omissions were no 
doubt unintentional, since on most items there were only a few. It should 
be pointed out that many of the items called for multiple responses. In 
these cases, the percentages in the tables total more than 100. The read- 
er should bear in mind that the male group is always represented by 
1,883 cases, the female group by 2,022 cases, and the total group by 3,905 
cases, 


Help in Selecting an Occupation 


This section of the report deals with the amount of help teachers 
were giving in selection of an occupation, the degree to which guidance 
information was available, and the extent to which those other than 
teachers were of help to the students in selecting an occupation. 


Personal help from teachers. The degree to which these students felt 
that teachers were providing help in the selection of an occupation is 
exhibited in Table 12. Only 15 boys and 23 girls failed to check this item. 


TABLE 12. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED THE AMOUNT OF 
PERSONAL HELP RECEIVED FROM TEACHERS IN SELECTING AN OCCUPA- 











TION 
Boys Girls Total 

Amount of help 

Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 

cent cent cent 

Much 181 10 183 9 364 9 
Some 682 37 852 42 1,534 40 
Little 490 26 489 24 979 25 
None 515 28 490 24 1,005 26 























It is quite startling to discover that over half of the boys and nearly 
half of the girls stated that they had received little or no help from 
teachers in selecting an occupation. Since the study involved all four of 
the upper grades, this may be due to the fact that such help is not gen- 
erally provided except for seniors and possibly juniors, However, it must 
be remembered that there were considerably more cases in this study 
from the upper two high school grades than from the lower two. Most 
schools pride themselves upon the extent and quality of their guidance 
programs, the problem of vocational selection being an important prob- 
lem to be dealt with in such a program. These data, then, should be of 
vital interest to leaders in guidance, since they reveal the fact that 
teachers do not seem to be highly effective in helping students select a 
vocation. 

There appeared to be only minor sex differences with respect to the 
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degree to which teachers had been of aid in occupational selection. Only 
about one in ten of the students had been getting much personal help, 
and only four in ten had been getting some personal help. Perhaps one 
of the first steps in providing a more abundant supply of good teachers 
at all levels would be to get more teachers interested in the problem to 
the extent that they would be more helpful to students in pointing out 
the occupational opportunities which teaching affords. 


Available information. The extent to which materials which would be 
helpful in choosing an occupation are available to the students is revealed 
in Table 13. Only about 1 per cent of the boys, and less than 1 per cent 
of the girls failed to check the item. 


TABLE 13. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED THE AMOUNT OF 
INFORMATION (Books, Pamphlets, Magazines) AVAILABLE IN SCHOOL 
THAT WOULD HELP THEM IN CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION 











Boys Girls Total 
t 
ya le Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 
sent cent £ 
I do not know 446 24 4354 21 880 23 
Very much 384 21 485 24 869 22 
Some 697 37 810 | -40 1,507 39 
Little 228 12 221 11 449 12 
None 110 6 70 3 180 5 























About one fourth of the boys and one fifth of the girls did not know 
whether such information was available. On the other hand, about one 
fifth of the boys and one fourth of the girls stated that much informa- 
tion was available in their schools. Another 37 per cent of the boys and 
40 per cent of the girls said that some information was available. It was 
gratifying to learn that only 18 per cent of the boys and 14 per cent of 
the girls stated that they did not have access to such information. 

Sex differences were minor in response to this particular item. This 
is probably one indication of reliability in the data. If it may be con- 
cluded from these data that the majority of schools have fairly adequate 
sources of information about occupations, the objective of interesting 
more good students in the teaching profession might include checking 
such information in order to make sure that it includes adequate and 
valid information on the profession itself. 


Persons influencing students in selecting a vocation. Table 14 shows 
the distribution of student responses with respect to who is most influen- 
tial in helping them select the kind of work they want to do after gradua- 
tion. About 5 per cent of the boys and 3 per cent of the girls failed to 
check the item. Apparently a number of the younger students had not 
given sufficient consideration to this factor to be able to make a satis- 
factory response to the item. 

Over half of the students felt that their parents had been of most 
influence in helping them with the selection of a vocation. Teachers were 
slightly more influential in the case of girls than in that of boys, but in 
neither case were teachers the greatest help to more than 10 to 13 per 
cent of the students. 
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TABLE 14. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHICH PERSON 
HAD BEEN OF THE GREATEST HELP IN DECIDING THE KIND OF WORK 
THEY WANT TO DO WHEN THEY FINISH SCHOOL 











Boys Girls Total 
Person 
Number | Per | Number | Per | Number | Per 
cent nt cent 
Parent (s) 999 53 | 1,044 51 | 2,043 52 
Relative (s) 130 7 158 8 268 7 
Teacher (s) 185 10 263 13 448 11 
Minister (s) 24 1 35 2 59 2 
Friend in occupation 
of your choice 330 18 304 15 634 16 
Friend not in occupa- 
tion of your choice 72 4 75 - 147 4 
Other 137 7 160 8 297 8 


























After parents, the order of those who were of the greatest help in 
vocational selection was: friend in the occupation of choice, teachers, 
others, and relatives other than parents. The last two named were in a 
virtual tie in percentages. A friend outside of the occupation was listed 
by about 4 per cent of the group, and ministers ranked last. Sex differ- 
ences in responses were again very minor in magnitude. Evidently, girls 
seek help in choosing a vocation from relatively the same persons as do 
boys. 

In the original purpose of this study to gain information which 
would help in influencing more good students to become teachers, the 
data above do have some implications. If the parents are of most influ- 
ence in helping high school students select a vocation, it would appear 
desirable to inform the parents about the relative advantages of teaching 
as a vocation. Closer cooperation between parents and teachers in this 
respect would enhance the fulfillment of the objective. 


Consideration Given to Becoming a Teacher 


This section deals with the extent to which students have considered 
being teachers, whether or not they plan to be teachers, the reasons why 
they want to teach, the reasons why they do not want to teach, the time 
when they first considered teaching, the time when they first decided to 
be teachers, the time when they decided not to become teachers, and the 
grade level they would prefer if they do become teachers. 


Extent of consideration for teaching. An appraisal of the extent to 
which these students have given thought to becoming teachers appears in 
Table 15. Very few students failed to check this item. 


TABLE 15. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED THE EXTENT 
THEY HAVE THOUGHT AT ANY TIME ABOUT BECOMING A TEACHER 











Statement of extent Sege Gizle Sotas 

Number | Per |Number| Per | Number| Per 
cent cent 

Very much 75 4 189 9 264 7 

Much 84 5 160 8 244 6 

Some 277 15 456 23 733 19 

Little 385 21 487 24 872 22 

None 1,044 56 721 36 1,765 46 
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Only about 7 per cent of the students had thought very much about 
teaching. Girls outnumbered boys more than two to one in this respect. 
Another 6 per cent had given much thought to the idea of becoming a 
teacher. Again, girls outnumbered boys by a substantial margin. This 
evidently meant that a total of only 13 per cent of the students had given 
prolonged thought to teaching as a vocation. However, another 19 per 
cent had given some thought to teaching. Girls again exceeded boys in 
number of such responses. 

About 22 per cent had given little thought to teaching, and 46 per 
cent had given no thought to teaching. This latter group comprised over 
half of the boys and over one third of the girls studied. Thus, over two 
thirds of these students had given little or no thought to teaching. It 
seems reasonable to assume that this last group included a fair share of 
the people of high ability and, consequently, many who would make good 
teachers. Substantiation of this conclusion will be furnished indirectly in 
later discussions of these data. If the standards of the teaching profes- 
sion are to be raised, there is no better place to start than to provide 
ways and means of encouraging more of the better students in this group 
to give careful consideration to the selection of teaching as a vocation. 

If this sample is truly representative of the state as a whole, there 
are approximately 110,000 high school students in the state of Indiana 
who have given little or no consideration to teaching as a vocation. Since 
presumably about a third of the 110,000 normally would have insufficient 
scholastic ability to do successful teaching, not all of the group should be 
considered as potential prospects who might become interested in teach- 
ing through proper motivation and persuasion. Actually, on the basis of 
representativeness, approximately 27,000 such students in Indiana are 
above average in scholastic ability, if self-ratings as they appear in this 
study are used as a criterion. It is this particular group, especially, from 
which candidates for teacher training may be drawn. 


Plans with regard to teaching. Table 16 shows the distribution of 
student responses with regard to whether or not they were planning to 
become teachers. Only about 1 per cent failed to check this item. 


TABLE 16. - DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHETHER OR NOT 
THEY ARE NOW PLANNING TO BECOME PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 











Ste t Boys Girls Total 
Number} Per | Number/| Per | Number] Per 
t cent t 
Decidedly yes 24 1 61 3 85 
Probably yes 54 3 98 5 152 oo 
Undecided 149 8 245 12 394 10 
Probably not 465 25 466 23 931 24 
Decidedly not 1,170 63 | 1,136 57 | 2,308 60 























Only 2 per cent checked that they had definitely decided to be 
teachers. This included 3 per cent of the girls and 1 per cent of the boys. 
Another 4 per cent stated that they would probably become teachers. 
When these two categories were combined, there were 4 per cent of the 
boys and 8 per cent of the girls from whom teacher prospects might be 
drawn during the next four years. If these data are representative of 
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the state as a whole, this means that roughly 3,500 high school graduates 
in Indiana plan to begin teacher training in the period from 1951 to 1954. 
A fair estimate of the number of teacher replacements needed in Indiana 
for any four-year period in the next decade is 5,000. Those who answered 
probably yes represent roughly another 6,000 potential teacher trainees. 
From these two groups, then, enough replacements may be secured to 
meet the demand. 

Consideration should next be given to the problem of whether or not 
those who plan to be teachers are in the higher groups scholastically. A 
further statistical check revealed that, of those who had definitely de- 
cided to be teachers or who would probably be teachers, only 50 per cent 
of the boys and 57 per cent of the girls rated themselves above average 
in scholastic ability. On a statewide basis, assuming representativeness 
of the sample, this meant that about 1,600 high school boys of above 
average ability and 3,700 high school girls of above average ability—a 
total of approximately 5,300—are making definite or tentative plans to 
become teachers. If 5,000 of these are needed and our teacher supply is 
drawn from those who have above average ability, it is apparent that 
nearly all such students must be induced to take up teacher training 
when they graduate. If it may be presumed that teachers should be well 
above average in ability, the number who say they will teach or probably 
will teach is inadequate to meet the demand for new teachers. 


Another problem also arises. If past experience is any criterion, a 
majority of those wanting to be teachers will prefer teaching at the sec- 
ondary level rather than at the elementary level. Evidence will be cited 
later to show that this particular sample is not exceptionally distributed 
with respect to teaching level preference. A general conclusion, then, is 
that many more good students, from the ranks of those not now inter- 
ested, must be prevailed upon to consider favorably the choice of teaching 
as a vocation, and especially of teaching at the elementary level. 

About 10 per cent of these students were undecided about whether or 
not they would become teachers. These included 8 per cent of the boys 
and 12 per cent of the girls. From this particular group additional 
teachers who will be needed for replacement in the future might be se- 
cured. A statistical check revealed that 36 per cent of those who were 
undecided had also rated themselves above average in scholastic ability. 
On a statewide basis therefore, again assuming representativeness of the 
sample, there is a potential of nearly 6,000 more students from whom 
teacher prospects might be drawn. 


Reasons for wanting to teach. Table 17 shows the distribution of re- 
sponses with reference to students’ reasons for wanting to teach. In 
checking this item, 2,573 students indicated that they did not plan to 
teach and 592 failed to check the item. The percentages in the table are 
therefore based upon the responses of the remaining 292 boys and 458 
girls. In general, these must represent those who at least are considering 
teaching as a career. 

The most important reason for wanting to teach was that of liking 
to work with young people. This was listed by 72 per cent of the girls 
and 47 per cent of the boys. Next in importance was the fact that they 
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TABLE 17. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED THEIR REASONS FOR 
WANTING TO TEACH® 











Boys Girls Total 
Statement of reason 
Mumber| Per | Bumber| Per | Humber | Per 
cent sent 

I want to be of service 

to children 61 21 195 42 254 RY 
I like to work with young 

people 142 47 330 72 472 64 
I am interested in teaching 

e ticular subject 54 84 163 be} 321 45 
I1 the idea of working 

in @ school 64 22 105 23 169 23 
I think the salaries ere 

good bal 12 26 6 62 8 
Teaching will offer perma- 

nent loyment 76 26 103 22 179 24 
People teachers 

are fine persons 20 7 26 5 45 6 
I think I can be success- 

ful as a teacher a4 20 1390 » 223 fo) 
I have been encouraged by 

others 63 22 151 3s 214 29 
Others 356 12 25 5 8 























“Based on the responses of 292 boys and 458 girls. 


were interested in a particular subject. There were 54 per cent of the 
boys and 36 per cent of the girls who checked this factor. 

Among those considering teaching, the number of girls wanting to be 
of service to children far surpassed that of boys, as evidenced by the 
fact that 42 per cent of the girls checked this factor in comparison. to 
only 21 per cent of the boys. 

About 30 per cent of each group were considering teaching because 
they felt that they would be successful as leaders. 

About 29 per cent, including 22 per cent of the boys and 33 per cent 
of the girls, had been encouraged by others. About a fourth of each 
group favored teaching because of the chances of permanent employ- 
ment. About 23 per cent liked the idea of working in a school. 

Very few of either sex were attracted to teaching because of the 
salaries; and still fewer were influenced by the fact that teachers are 
fine persons. 


Reasons for not wanting to teach. Table 18 shows the distribution of 
student responses in reference to the reasons checked for not wanting to 
teach. In setting up this table, 196 who checked that they planned to 
teach and 112 who failed to check the item were deleted from the total 
cases before percentages were run. 

About half of the total group were not interested in teaching. This 
included a slightly higher proportion of boys than of girls. 

About 41 per cent of the total group did not feel that they were 
fitted for teaching. The sexes were about evenly divided in this respect. 

About 38 per cent of the total group indicated that they liked other 
work better. Responses on this factor were overwhelmingly heavier for 
boys than for girls. 

Only 22 per cent of the total group listed low salaries as the reason 
for not wanting to teach. Responses on this factor were much heavier for 
boys than for girls. 

Only 18 per cent of the total group felt that it takes too long to get, 
ready to teach. There was a slight sex differentiation in this respect. 
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TABLE 18. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED THEIR REASONS FOR 
NOT WANTING TO TEAC 











Boys Girls Total 
Statement of reason 
Number | Per j|Mumber| Per | Number | Per 
cent cent cont 
I like other work better 1,172 71 95 6 | 1,267 38 
Teacher's pay is too low 456 28 259 16 715 22 
It takes too long to get 
ready to teach 319 19 270 16 589 18 
I am just not interested 654 52 806 49 | 1,660 50 
I do not like to work 
with girls and boys 35 2 40 2 75 2 
Teachers do not rate 
very high 86 5 43 3 109 3 
Working conditions are 
not good 83 5 45 3 128 
Teachers have to be too 
eareful of what they say 261 16 162 10 425 13s 
I do not think that I am 
fitted for teaching 675 41 692 42 | 1,367 41 
Others 53 3 59 3 112 3 























*Based on the responses of 1,657 boys and 1,653 girls. 


Very small percentages checked such reasons for not wanting to 
teach as: Teachers do not rate very high; working conditions are not 
good; or I do not like to work with boys and girls. Aside from the 
reasons already discussed, only about 3 per cent listed other reasons. 

Aside from a general lack of interest, feeling themselves ill-fitted for 
teaching, and liking other work better, no outstanding reasons for not 
wanting to teach were offered by these students. It would be interesting 
and perhaps very revealing to attempt another study designed to get at 
the causes for lack of interest and the reasons why so many of these 
students did not feel fitted for teaching. As it is set up, the item itself 
does not give much light on either of these problems. 


Time when the students first considered teaching as a vocation. The 
distribution of responses with respect to just when these students had 
first considered teaching is shown in Table 19. About 68 per cent of the 
boys, and 50 per cent of the girls indicated that they had never wanted 
to become teachers. Another 3 per cent of the total group failed to check 
the item. These were deleted from consideration, and percentages were 
computed for the remainder. These percentages are based upon responses 
of 564 boys and 970 girls. 


TABLE 19. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHEN THEY FIRST 
CONSIDERED TEACHING AS A VOCATION* 











Boys Girls Total 
Stetenent Wamber | Per /|Number | Per Number | Per 
ent cent cent 
I have always wanted to 
be a teacher 18 3 63 6 61 5 
Between grades 1 and 5 20 4 774 8 94 6 
Between grades 4 and 6 41 7 158 16 199 13 
Between grades 7 and 8 97 17 198 20 295 19 
During my freshman and 
sophomore years 168 x» 196 20 364 24 
During my junior and 
senior years 113 20 102 ll 215 14 
I really cannot remember 126 22 211 22 337 22 























*Based upon the responses of 564 boys and 970 girls. 
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About 5 per cent of the group, with the girls’ percentage twice as 
large as that of boys, indicated that they had always wanted to be teach- 
ers. About 8 per cent of the girls and 4 per cent of the boys gave con- 
sideration to teaching at the primary grade level and 16 per cent of the 
girls and 7 per cent of the boys at the intermediate grade level. Thus, 
nearly one fifth of the students who had considered teaching did so be- 
fore or during the time they were in elementary school. This would seem 
to indicate that the .selection and subsequent encouraging of good stu- 
dents to consider teaching as a vocation might be started very early. 


About 43 per cent of these students checked that they had first con- 
sidered being teachers some time during grades 7 to 10, inclusive. This 
shows further that guidance and encouragement might well be effective 
during the junior high school period. More boys than girls first con- 
sidered teaching at this level, while more girls than boys had considered 
it before the junior high school level. 

About 40 per cent of the boys and 33 per cent of the girls who had 
considered teaching as a vocation did so first in the last two years of 
high school. Thus, there really is no definite time when students first 
consider teaching as a vocation, but boys consider it somewhat later than 
girls. 


Time when the students decided to be teachers. In general, the data 
in Table 20, which reveals the distribution of student responses with 
regard to when they actually decided to be teachers, follow rather closely 
the results reported in Table 19. The percentages in this table are based 
on the responses of 161 boys and 261 girls. This fact in itself offers a 
reason for caution in interpreting the data, since the students responding 
to this item somewhat outnumber those who had previously indicated 
that they were going to be teachers or probably would be teachers. It is 
the feeling of the investigators that some of the students interpreted the 
item to refer to when they had decided not to be teachers. However, this 
does not totally invalidate the data, since the important thing is to know 
when the decision was made, not what constituted the decision. 


TABLE 20. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHEN THEY FIRST 
DECIDED ON TEACHING AS THEIR VOCATION® 











Boys Girls Total 
Statensnt Number| Per | Number | Per /|Number| Per 
gent ¢ 

I have always wanted 

to be a teacher 10 6 36 ot) 46 1 
Between grades 1 and 5 4 2 15 6 19 5 
Between grades 4 and 6 2 6 pt 5 23 5 
Between grades 7 and & 20 iz 26 10 46 1 
During my freshman and 

sophomore years 47 29 57 22 104 25 
During my junior and 

senior years 49 wn» 68 26 117 28 
I really cannot remember 356 22 49 19 20 























"Based upon the responses of 161 boys and 261 girls. 


About one in five of this particular group had made a decision with 
regard to teaching before the end of the elementary grades. Another 44 
per cent made the decision between grades 7 and 10 inclusive, and nearly 
half of the total group waited until the last two years of high school to 
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make the decision. The same generalizations which were made about the 
data in Table 19 hold for the data in Table 20; that is, a large number 
make these decisions early. This fact should be taken into consideration 
in the guidance program, and efforts to encourage and influence more 
good students to become teachers should be begun early. 


Time when the students decided not to be teachers. The distribution 
of responses with regard to when students decided not to be teachers ap- 
pears in Table 21. Thirteen per cent of the boys and 19 per cent of the 
girls failed to check the item. This, no doubt, includes those who plan to 
be teachers as well as some who have not definitely decided against 
teaching. The percentages in Table 21 are based only upon those who 
actually checked the item. 


TABLE 21. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHEN THEY DECIDED 
NOT TO TEACH AS A VOCATION 











Boys Girls Total 
Statement 
Number| Per | Number | Per /|Number/| Per 
cent cent cent 
Between grades 1 and 3 26 2 20 1 48 1 
Between grades 4 and 6 23 1 33 2 56 2 
Between grades 7 and 8 74 4 117 7 191 6 
During my freshman and 
sophomore years 146 % 257 16 403 12 
During my junior and 
senior years 124 7 167 10 291 9 
I really cannot remember 215 13 262 16 477 14 























About 56 per cent of this group, including 64 per cent of the boys 
and 48 per cent of the girls, checked that they had never considered teach- 
ing. One wonders what biases there are to cause such a situation as this. 
One wonders, too, whether something could be done to enable all students 
to give consideration to teaching as a possible career. 

Only a total of 9 per cent of the group had decided not to be teachers 
before entering high school. The remaining 35 per cent made the decision 
after entering high school. A higher percentage of girls than of boys 
made such decision while in high school, but this was offset by the fact 
that a higher percentage of boys than of girls had never given the propo- 
sition any consideration. 


Grade level preferences. Table 22 shows the distribution of student 
responses to the question concerning grade level which they would like 
to teach if they were teachers. It was intended that such responses be 


TABLE 22, DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED AT WHAT GRADE LEVEL 
THEY WOULD PREFER TO TEACH 











Boys Girls Total 
Grade level 
Number | Per Number | Per | Number/| Per 
cent cent cent 
Kindergarten 77 ) 4350 22 507 14 
Primary (grades 1,2, and 3) 64 + 561 be) 645 1s 
Intermediate (grades 4, 5, 
and 6) 130 8 206 11 336 10 
Junior high school (grades 
7, 8, and 9) 389 24 155 8 544 15 
Senior high school (grades 
10, 11, and 12) 770 48 470 24 1,240 35 
College 164 10 69 4 233 7 
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sampled regardless of whether or not the students were actually intend- 
ing to teach. About 16 per cent of the boys and 7 per cent of the girls 
failed to check this item, which probably indicates some lack of under- 
standing of this intention on the part of such students. The percentages 
in the table are based upon the responses of those who checked the item. 

Collectively, about 42 per cent of those who would like to teach would 
prefer to teach at the elementary level. This includes 63 per cent of the 
girls, and 17 per cent of the boys, On the whole, this is a very satisfying 
finding and may mean that students are becoming increasingly aware of 
the fact that teacher shortages are most acute at the elementary level. 
However, in view of shortages and of the estimate made previously of the 
possible numbers available and willing to enter the profession, the ele- 
mentary needs will not be satisfactorily met, especially with students of 
high ability. 

About half of these students would prefer to teach at the junior or 
senior high school level. These include 72 per cent of the boys and 32 per 
cent of the girls. The others indicated a preference for college teaching. 


Opinions of Students with Regard to Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Teaching 


Various items in the questionnaire asked students to check the ad- 
vantages of public school teaching as an occupation, the disadvantages of 
teaching, whether or not being a school teacher has an adverse effect on 
a woman’s chances for marriage, and how teaching ranks with other oc- 
cupations requiring the same training. 

On the first two of the above, 10 choices of response were allowed 
and, in addition, space was provided for the students to add other advan- 
tages and disadvantages, Only about 1 per cent added advantages other 
than those appearing on the check list, and only about 2 per cent added 
other disadvantages. An analysis of these voluntary responses has been 
deferred to a later date. 


Advantages of teaching. The degree to which students felt there 
were certain advantages to public school teaching is revealed in Table 23. 
About 5 per cent of the boys and 2 per cent of the girls failed to check 
the item. Since this particular item called for possible multiple re- 
sponses, the percentages total well over 100, showing that many students 
checked more than one advantage. 

It is gratifying to note that only 12 per cent of the total group 
thought that there were no advantages to teaching. Almost three times 
as many boys as girls felt this way, which would seem to indicate that 
the boys have a much lower opinion of teaching than the girls have. 

The strongest advantage to teaching, as checked by the total group, 
was that it provides an opportunity to work with young people. Even 
here, the girls were more highly opinionated than the boys, as percent- 
ages of 66 and 44, respectively, checked this particular advantage. 

A close second to the advantage listed above was that teaching offers 
the opportunity to be of service. About 62 per cent of the girls and 44 
per cent of the boys checked this as an advantage of teaching. In the 
stress and strain of our modern competitive world, it is highly gratifying 
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TABLE 23. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED SOME ADVANTAGES 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 











Boys Girls Total 
Advantage 
Number | Per | Number | Per | Mumber | Per 
cent sent sent 
There are no advantages 313 18 143 7 456 12 
Salaries are good 208 12 198 10 406 1 
Teaching is interesting 
and enjoyable 517 29 895 45 | 1,410 36 
Teaching offers the oppor- 
tunity to be of service 777 44 |1,215 62 | 1,992 53 
There is personal prestige 
and satisfaction in 
teaching 404 23 599 3s | 1,003 27 


Teaching gives one the 
chance to work with 
young people 786 44 | 1,299 66 | 2,065 55 

Teaching gives one the 
chance to meet better 

eople 365 20 548 28 913 24 

Teaching provides a perma- 
nent job 465 26 $21 26 986 26 

A teacher gets a lot of 
vacation time 30s 17 124 6 432 1 

Teachers have the oppor- 
tunity to develop their 
minds 584 33 738 37 | 1,522 35 

2 19 1 55 1 























to learn that a majority of high school youngsters still feel that to be of 
service is an advantage in an occupation. Over one third of the total 
group felt that teaching would be interesting and enjoyable. Again, the 
girls checked this advantage with much higher frequency than did the 
boys. 

Over one third of the total group felt that teachers have the oppor- 
tunity to develop their minds. While this is a sizable proportion, it does 
not represent a very high opinion with regard to the intellectual advan- 
tages of being a teacher. Sex differences on this factor were not pro- 
nounced. 

Slightly more than one fourth of the group felt that there is a per- 
sonal prestige and satisfaction in teaching. This proportion is not large 
and may indicate that there is much yet to be done to elevate the pro- 
fession in the minds of the general high school population. Girls were 
somewhat more aware than boys of the possibilities of prestige and per- 
sonal satisfaction in teaching. 

Only about one fourth of both sexes felt that the permanency of 
teaching as an occupation was an advantage. One wonders from this if 
students have information which has created the impression of relative 
impermanency, or whether they simply feel that permanency is not a 
particular advantage to any job. It may be that the relatively high turn- 
over of teacher positions, brought about by the fact that teachers are 
frequently seeking to better themselves in new positions, has created a 
false impression of the relative tenure within the profession itself. 

Almost a fourth of these students were of the opinion that teaching 
offers the opportunity to associate with better people. Girls listed this as 
an advantage somewhat more often than did boys. The close conformity 
in proportions checking this particular advantage and the one associated 
with prestige and satisfaction may not be coincidental. 

Very few of these students thought that salaries of teachers were an 
advantage to teaching. The sexes were about evenly divided in this opin- 
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ion. Actually, great strides have been made in recent years in getting 
salary scales adjusted to a more favorable rate than had existed in the 
past. In Indiana, the beginning salaries of teachers are quite favorable 
in comparison to what might be expected in other occupations requiring 
the same amount of training. Perhaps, then, the reluctance of these stu- 
dents to list remuneration as an advantage of teaching actually stems 
from lack of information with regard to the status quo. A succeeding 
section of this report should shed further light on this tentative conclu- 
sion by revealing just what these students thought beginning teachers’ 
salaries were, 

The advantage in teaching of having long vacations is evidently not 
considered important by these students. Only about one in ten checked 
this factor. Boys, however, were much more inclined to list this factor as 
an advantage than were girls. 

In general, what are usually considered the more favorable advan- 
tages to teaching were also those checked most frequently by the stu- 
dents. However, it would have been more gratifying if a larger propor- 
tion had checked these factors as advantages. 


Disadvantages of teaching. Student opinion with regard to the dis- 
advantages of teaching is revealed in Table 24. About 7 per cent of the 
total group failed to check the item. 


TABLE 24. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED SOME DISADVANTAGES 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION 











G T 
Disadvantage == = = 
Number | Per |Number | Per | Number/| Per 
cent ent cent 
There are no disadvantages 146 8 204 11 350 10 
Salaries are too low 904 49 88s 47 | 1,789 49 
Teachers can't do things 
others can do 364 21 314 17 698 19 
It takes too long to learn 
to be a teacher 512 28 517 27 |1,029 26 
Teaching is dull and 
monotonous 463 25 299 16 762 21 
There is little or no 
chance for advancement 535 29 496 26 11,031 28 
There is too mich responsi- 
bility 364 20 425 23 789 22 
Getting a teaching job de- 
pends too much on poli- 
tics 277 15 192 10 469 13 
Teachers have poor working 
conditions 176 9 193 10 369 10 
Teachers do not rate high 
with others 163 9 118 6 261 8 
Others 3 2 46 2 82 2 























Only about 10 per cent of the group as a whole felt that there were 
no disadvantages to teaching in the public schools. Girls showed slightly 
higher percentages than boys in this opinion. 

In terms of checked frequency, the greatest disadvantage to teaching 
was the salary situation. Almost half of both sex groups checked this 
factor. One might reasonably expect that the percentage who checked 
the salary situation as a disadvantage would be reciprocally reflected in 
the percentage who checked salaries as an advantage of teaching. This 
was not the case, The discrepancy of 40 per cent or more may be ac- 
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counted for by a large group who felt that teachers’ salaries are neither 
good nor bad. At least there is some comfort in knowing that about half 
of the students do not consider teacher salaries as a disadvantage. 

Only about 28 per cent of the whole group felt that it takes teo long 
to learn to become a teacher. There was practically no difference be- 
tween boys and girls in this respect. 

Only about 28 per cent felt that there was little or no chance for 
advancement in teaching. Boys felt this a little more strongly than girls. 

Only about 22 per cent felt that there was too much responsibility 
involved in teaching. Girls felt this a little more strongly than boys. 

Only about 21 per cent of the group were of the opinion that the dull 
and monotonous aspects of teaching constituted a disadvantage. The 
girls were much less opinionated than the boys about this factor. 

About 19 per cent thought that a disadvantage to teaching rested in 
the fact that teachers cannot do the things others can do. Although there 
was no attempt in the inquiry to interpret this statement to the students, 
it is presumed by these investigators that the students interpreted it to 
refer to behavioral restraints. If this was the case, most students evi- 
dently felt that teachers were not laboring under too many imposed in- 
hibitions, Boys were a little more inclined than girls to check this factor 
as a disadvantage. 

Very few girls, and not many boys, checked as a disadvantage the 
possibility that getting a teaching job depends too much upon politics. 

Only about one student in ten felt that teachers are at a disadvan- 
tage because of poor working conditions. There was practically no sex 
differentiation in this regard. The meagerness of response on this par- 
ticular item is somewhat surprising, considering the fact that one hears 
many general complaints from teachers about working conditions. Either 
many of these complaints are ill-founded, or the students are not in a 
position to pass judgment on the situation. In Indiana, elementary fa- 
cilities suffer by comparison to secondary facilities. Most elementary 
schools are becoming old and outmoded. It may be that these students 
had in mind the secondary schools when they failed to check the factor. 
On the other hand, working conditions include much more than just 
facilities, and these students may have conscientiously felt that in gen- 
eral the working conditions of teachers are good. 

Very few students, indeed, felt that teachers do not rate high with 
others to such an extent as to constitute a disadvantage, although boys 
surpassed girls in frequency of listing this factor as a disadvantage. 

It is highly gratifying to observe the relative infrequency with 
which these students checked the listed factors generally as disadvan- 
tageous to teaching. It is also gratifying to note that the frequency with 
which students checked disadvantages was much less than that with 
which they checked advantages, even when the number of possibilities 
was identical. Actually, the advantages were checked 45 per cent more 
frequently than the disadvantages. 


Teaching and the opportunity for marriage. Table 25 shows whether 
or not these students felt that teaching school was a handicap to a wom- 
an’s chances for marriage. Only about 2 per cent of the entire group 
failed to check this item. 
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TABLE 25. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHETHER 
WOMEN WHO TEACH HAVE LESS OPPORTUNITY TO GET MARRIED 
THAN WOMEN WHO DO NOT 

















- Boys Girls Total 
“ Number | Per Number} Per Number | Per 
t cent cent _ 
Yes 809 44 763 38 1,572 41 
No 1,030 56 1,221 62 2,251 59 























The results of the inquiry indicated that 44 per cent of the boys and 
38 per cent of the girls thought that teaching was a deterrent to mar- 
riage for women. This feeling has persisted among the general popula- 
tion for a long time, and has never been substantiated to any extent 
statistically. Actually, training for teaching, especially at the elementary 
level, constitutes good general education and preparation for marriage. 
Almost any superintendent will attest that one of his serious problems is 
the turnover in teacher employment resulting from the fact that the 
teachers do get married readily. Probably most of the women teachers 
who remain single would have done so regardless of occupation. 


Comparison of teaching with other occupations. Table 26 shows the 
distribution of responses classified according to how the students felt 
public school teaching compares with other occupations which require 
four years of college training. About 5 per cent of the boys and 3 per 
cent of the girls failed to check this item. 

TABLE 26. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED HOW PUBLIC 


SCHOOL TEACHING COMPARES WITH OTHER OCCUPATIONS WHICH REQUIRE 
FOUR YEARS OF COLLEGE TRAINING 











R Boys Girls Total 
esponse 

Number | Per | Mumber| Per | Number | Per 

t 

Much more desirable 60 3 64 3 124 i) 
More desirable 173 10 232 12 405 11 
About the same 703 39 | 1,068 55 | 1,771 47 
Less desirable 574 32 473 24 1 047 28 
Much less desirable 290 16 120 6 410 11 























About 3 per cent of each sex group rated teaching as much more 
desirable than other occupations requiring the same training. Another 11 
per cent of the total group rated teaching as more desirable than other 
occupations. Slightly more girls than boys felt this way about the pro- 
fession. 

Almost half of these students were of the opinion that teaching has 
about the same advantages as other occupations requiring similar prep- 
aration. The girls leaned much more toward this reaction than the boys. 

Over one fourth of these students rated teaching as less desirable 
than other occupations requiring the same degree of college training. 
Another 11 per cent said teaching was much less desirable. Collectively, 
only 30 per cent of the girls held these last two viewpoints, compared to 
nearly half of the boys. 
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If the sample herein reported is representative of high school stu- 
dents in Indiana, it is apparent that teaching is not looked upon quite as 
favorably as other occupations requiring similar training. Also, it is ap- 
parent that girls have a higher regard for teaching than do boys. 


Information About Teaching 


Salary expectation and availability of employment are presumably 
important factors in the selection of a vocation. With this in mind, an 
attempt was made to find out just what information the students had 
about these two important factors relating to the teaching profession. 
Knowledge appraised included: what minimum salary a beginning teach- 
er with a college degree might expect in a nine-month school; what mini- 
mum salary a teacher with the master’s degree and five year’s experience 
might expect in a nine-month school; what yearly retirement pay a 
teacher with 30 years experience might expect; how salaries for women 
compare with those for men; and at what grade level teachers might 
encounter the least difficulty in obtaining positions after training. 


Estimated salaries of beginning teachers. Table 27 shows the distri- 
bution of students with regard to what they thought was the lowest 
yearly salary that a beginning teacher would make the first year. The 
item in the questionnaire also stipulated that the school term should be 
nine months in length. About 13 per cent of the boys and 21 per cent of 
the girls failed to check the item, which may indicate that they did not 
know. Percentages in the table are based upon the cases who actually 
checked the item. 


TABLE 27. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED THE LOWEST 
YEARLY SALARY THAT A BEGINNING TEACHER WOULD MAKE THE FIRST 
YEAR 











Boys Girls Total 

Salary 

Number | Per Number | Per |Humber Per 
cent cent 

$1,000 149 9 184 11 333 10 
1,500 126 8 160 10 2866 = 
1,600 168 10 223 14 391 12 
1,900 216 13 252 16 468 14 
2,200 274 17 220 14 494 15 
2,500 307 19 261 16 568 18 
2,800 163 10 1350 8 293 9 
3,100 717 5 64 141 4 
3,400 73 52 3 5 os 
3,700 23 1 27 2 50 2 
4,000 21 1 16 1 37 1 
4,300 39 2 20 1 59 2 























The basic minimum annual salary for a beginning teacher of four 
years training in a nine-month school in Indiana is set by law at $2,475. 
Sixty per cent of the group estimated beginning salaries too low. Girls 
exceeded boys in this respect. About 35 per cent of the girls and 27 per 
cent of the boys estimated beginning salaries at $1,600 or lower. This 
salary figure is only about two thirds of the actual minimum. Only 16 
per cent of the girls and 19 per cent of the boys checked $2,500, which 
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was the nearest figure to the state minimum listed in the check-list. 
About 23 per cent of the boys and 19 per cent of the girls made estimates 
which were too high. 

The range of estimates by each sex was large and the distributions 
were positively skewed. These high school students were apparently very 
poorly informed with respect to beginning teacher salaries. Schools 
which operate less than nine months in Indiana are in the minority, and 
many of these are soon putting into effect a nine-month program. Also, 
the state now issues teaching certificates only to those who have finished 
a four-year training program, Thus, the question as it was set up is a 
fair one. Certainly, more information on teacher salary expectation 
should be disseminated if by so doing more good students can be influ- 
enced to enter the profession. 


Estimated salaries of experienced teachers. Table 28 shows the dis- 
tribution of students with regard to their estimates of the minimum 
yearly salary which would be made by a teacher in a nine-month school 
with five years of training and five years of experience. About 14 per 
cent of the boys and 23 per cent of the girls failed to check the item. It 
is probably safe to assume that these students had very little idea about 
what salary such a teacher might expect. The percentages are based 
upon the responses of those who did check the item. 

TABLE 28. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED THE LOWEST 


YEARLY SALARY THAT A TEACHER WOULD MAKE IF HE HAD FIVE YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE AND FIVE YEARS OF COLLEGE TRAINING 














Boys Girls Total 
Salery 
Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 

cent 2ent cent 
$1,400 73 5 72 5 145 5 
1,700 55 3 61 4 116 4 
2,000 116 7 154 10 270 8 
2,300 129 8 167 11 296 9 
2,600 143 9 134 9 277 9 
2,900 182 11 214 14 396 12 
3,200 266 16 230 15 496 16 
3,500 171 11 127 8 298 9 
3,800 174 11 161 10 335 11 
4,100 133 8 117 7 250 8 
4,400 59 4 49 3 108 3 
4,700 119 7 78 5 197 6 























The minimum salary established by state law for teachers of five 
years training and five years experience is $2,907 for a nine-month 
school term. These students almost reversed themselves in accuracy of 
estimates of a beginning teacher’s salary by estimating the experienced 
teacher’s salary too high. Only 32 per cent of the boys and 39 per cent of 
the girls made estimates which were too low. Only 11 per cent of the 
boys and 14 per cent of the girls checked $2,900, which was the check-list 
choice corresponding closely to the actual state minimum. About 57 per 
cent of the boys and 48 per cent of the girls made estimates which were 
too high. 
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Again, the range of estimates for both boys and girls was extremely 
wide. Evidently, students are no better informed about the experienced 
teacher’s salary than about the beginning teacher’s salary. 


Estimated retirement pay of teachers. Table 29 shows how the stu- 
dents responded in estimating the yearly retirement pay of a teacher who 
had taught 30 years. Ten per cent of the boys, and 21 per cent of the 
girls failed to check the item. This, again, may indicate that a number of 
students lacked enough information to answer, and did not want to guess. 
The percentages in the table are based upon the responses of those who 
did check the item. 


TABLE 29. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO ESTIMATED THE YEARLY 
RETIREMENT PAY OF A TEACHER WHO RETIRES AFTER HE IS 62 
YEARS OLD AND HAS TAUGHT 30 YEARS 














Boys Girls Total 

Estimated 

retirement pay [Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 
t cent cent 

$ 700 103 6 68 4 171 5 
900 149 9 143 9 292 9 
1,100 266 16 273 17 539 16 
1,300 169 10 180 11 349 11 
1,500 202 12 177 11 379 11 
1,700 117 7 100 6 217 7 
1,900 143 8 161 10 304 9 
2,100 178 10 148 9 326 10 
2,300 108 6 102 6 210 6 
2,500 142 8 142 9 284 9 
2,700 20 1 26 2 46 1 
2,900 99 6 61 5 180 5 























Under the latest regulations, a teacher of 30 years’ tenure may ex- 
pect to retire with a yearly income of $1,460. About 41 per cent of each 
sex group estimated a lower retirement salary than this. Only 12 per 
cent of the boys and 11 per cent of the girls checked $1,500, which was 
the item choice closest to the actual amount set by the state. Nearly half 
of each sex group put their estimates too high. 

The range of estimates by each sex indicated that these students 
lacked accurate information in regard to retirement salary expectations 
for teachers. Both sexes, however, were a little more accurate in estimat- 
ing retirement salary than in estimating either beginning teacher salaries 
or experienced teacher salaries. 


Salaries of men compared to those of women. The degree to which 
these students thought that there was a difference between the salaries 
of men and women teachers is shown in Table 30. About 4 per cent of 
each sex group failed to check the item. These were eliminated in com- 
puting the percentages which appear in the table. 

The Indiana state minimum salary law makes no differentiation be- 
tween the salaries of men and women teachers of the same training and 
experience. These students were rather well informed on this matter, as 
is evidenced by the fact that 79 per cent of the boys, and 68 per cent of 
the girls checked that salaries were the same. Only 19 per cent of the 
girls and 26 per cent of the boys thought that men were paid higher 
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TABLE 30. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED HOW WOMEN 











TEACHERS' BEGINNING SALARIES COMPARE WITH THOSE FOR MEN 
TEACHERS 
Boys Girls Total 
Comparison Z 
Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 
cont cont cent. 
Lower 473 26 360 19 833 22 
Higher 103 6 48 2 151 4 
Same 1,234 68 1,524 79 2,758 74 























salaries than women. About 6 per cent of the boys and 2 per cent of the 
girls thought women were paid higher than men. 


Teachers more likely to get jobs. The students were asked to check 
whether those prepared to be high school teachers or those prepared to 
be elementary school teachers would have the better chance of securing 
positions after graduation. The results of this inquiry appear in Table 
31. Only about 3 per cent failed to check the item. Of those who did 
check the item, approximately 60 per cent said elementary school teach- 
ers would be more sure of employment, and 40 per cent felt that high 
school teachers would have the advantage. 

TABLE 31. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHICH TEACHERS, 


AT THE PRESENT TIME, ARE THE MORE LIKELY TO GET POSITIONS WHEN 
THEY HAVE FINISHED COLLEGE 











Boys Girls Total 
Teachers 
Number | Per Number | Per | Number | Per 
cent cent cent 
Grade school teachers 1,091 60 1,176 60 2,267 60 
High school teachers 716 40 775 40 | 1,491 40 


























It should be a well established fact that there are at present many 
more trained high school teachers in practically all subject areas and 
many fewer elementary school teachers than the needs demand. Although 
these students show some appreciation of this situation, the knowledge is 
certainly not extensive with the group. 


Opinions Concerning Teacher Behavior 


The experience of these investigators has been that many teachers 
fee] that they are more or less restricted in some of their activities of a 
personal nature. To some, these restrictions are more rigid than those 
which society imposes on the average individual, or even upon individuals 
in the same economic strata and in positions of leadership within the 
community. The question arises as to whether these restrictions are self- 
imposed or whether they originate within the minds of the general public. 
Since almost every person nowadays spends some time in high school, it 
was hypothesized that the group used in this study might throw some 
light on this problem, because they are highly representative of what will 
constitute tomorrow’s society. Also, it is reasonable to assume that the 
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opinions of parents are highly reflected in their offspring. Personal 
opinions and biases are developed early. Such assumptions, if tenable, 
make it possible to catalogue community opinion as a whole by observing 
the responses of such a sample of high school students. 


General attitude toward community control of teacher behavior. 
Table 32 shows the degree to which these students thought that the com- 
munity had a right to tell teachers how they should behave when they 
were not teaching. Table 33 is more specific and deals with student opin- 
ion concerning many activities which might be listed under a broad classi- 
fication of personal freedom of teachers. Only about 2 per cent failed to 
check responses which form the bases of Table 32; about 6 per cent did 
not check the item used in making up Table 33. In each case, percentages 
are based upon the responses of those who checked the items. 

TABLE 32. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHETHER THE 


COMMUNITY HAS THE RIGHT TO TELL TEACHERS HOW THEY SHOULD 
BEHAVE WHEN THEY ARE NOT TEACHING 

















Stat o Boys Girls Total 

Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 

cont cont 

Decidedly yes 108 6 s2 3 160 4 
Yes 206 11 173 9 379 10 
Uncertain 250 14 345 17 595 16 
No 844 46 948 48 1,792 47 
Decidedly no 428 23 477 24 905 24 























Very few students were decidedly in favor of having the community 
dictate how teachers should behave outside of the classroom. Only 14 per 
cent of the total group responded in this manner. Another 16 per cent of 
the whole group were uncertain about the matter. Almost half of each 
sex group felt that the community should not restrict the freedom of 
teachers, and still another fourth were very decided in such feeling. If 
teachers feel that there are restrictions to their out-of-school behavior, 
such feeling is not substantiated by or reflected in the responses of these 
students. 


Restrictions on dating activities. More than nine tenths of these stu- 
dents would not restrict either men or women teachers in the matter of 
having dates. However, very few of the students felt that either men or 
women teachers should date students. Girls were even more restrictive 
than boys in wanting women teachers to refrain from dating students. 
In general, both sexes also frowned upon the practice of teachers flirting 
with students. Girls showed higher standards in this respect than boys. 
It may be concluded that, if the sample is representative, high school stu- 
dents feel that the teachers should have the privilege of dating, but that 
they should stay in their own age class and not date students. 


Restrictions on places of recreation. Less than one in ten of these 
students would restrict teachers from going to dances. There was very 
little difference between the response of boys and girls in this respect. 
Very few students would want either men or women teachers to abstain 
from visiting lodge rooms or clubrooms. Each sex was a little more re- 
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TABLE 35. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED ACTIVITIES THEY FELT MEN AND 
WOMEN TEACHERS SHOULD BE FREE TO DO 














Activity Freedom for men teachers | Freedom for women teachers 
Boys | Girls | Tote) Girke | Tote, 
DATING 
Have dates 91 94 92 93 97 95 
Have dates with students (if 
unmarried 22 22 22 23 12 17 
Plirt with students pe} 6 10 16 4 10 
PLACES OF RECREATION, ETC. 
Visit lodge rooms or clubrooms 83 83 83s 73 73 73 
Visit poolrooms 40 23 31 1 4 8 
Visit places where liquor is sold 38 8) M 25 20 22 
s 68 90 94 92 
GAMBLING 
Play eards for fun 84 78 61 78 79 
Play cards for money ae 15 21 23 11 17 
Bet on athletic games 21 1s 19 pe) 12 is 
Play slot machines 25 17 21 18 15 
DRINKING, SMOKING, SWEARING 
Drink liquor at home 64 60 62 56 50 53 
Drink beer in public 26 18 22 16 12 14 
Smoke at home 90 87 88 72 55 63 
Smoke on the streets 68 50 58 37 1 25 
Smoke on the school grounds 16 10 1s 10 4 7 
Swear when students are around 10 4 7 6 2 4 
CLASSROOM CONDUCT 
Talk politics in the classroom 40 33 37 M 268 31 
Discuss religion in the classroom 41 3B 39 “4 40 42 
Have favorites among students 9 + 6 o 4 6 
Ask students about their personal 
affairs 23 12 17 24 15 19 
Seay mean things about other teachers 10 3 10 3 6 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Join a teachers’ union 74 7 77 70 70 70 
Teach after they are married 90 04 92 75 79 77 
Not attend church wv 26 268 27 te) 
Live outside the commmnity where 
teaching 71 77 7” 74 80 77 
Refuse to help out with school 
activities 12 - 10 13 * 1 
Refuse to help out with commnity 
activities 17 12 14 18 13s 15 
at another job after school 
is out 90 4 92 6s 
Strike for higher wages 45 39 42 46 























strictive toward women than toward men teachers in this type of be- 
havior. 

Very few of the boys and girls thought that women teachers should 
visit poolrooms; and only 40 per cent of the boys and 23 per cent of the 
girls thought men teachers should do so. A few more boys than girls 
would allow both men and women teachers to visit places where liquor is 
sold. Both sexes also showed less restriction toward men teachers than 
toward women teachers, Collectively, slightly more than one third of the 
students would allow men to visit places where liquor is sold and slightly 
more than one in five would allow women to do so. 


Restrictions on gambling. Playing cards for fun is approved behavior 
for both men and women teachers, although about one in five of the stu- 
dents did not sanction such activity. Sex differences were not pro- 
nounced. Playing cards for money was not generally approved by either 
boys or girls for either men or women, girls being more hesitant than 
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boys in granting either men or women teachers such approval. A little 
less approval was accorded betting on athletic games. Percentages were 
distributed for this in the same pattern as were those for playing cards 
for money. Similar patterns and percentages showed low approval for 
playing slot machines. 


Restrictions on drinking, smoking, and swearing. Drinking liquor at 
home was approved for men teachers by about six in ten of the students, 
and for women teachers by about half of the students. Sex differences in 
student approval were not pronounced. Drinking beer in public was not 
approved for either men or women teachers. Only 14 per cent of the total 
group thought that it was all right for women teachers to drink beer in 
public, and only 22 per cent thought it was all right for men teachers to 
do so. It is interesting to note that the students were a little more ready 
to sanction visits to places where liquor is sold than to sanction the drink- 
ing of beer in public places, 

Smoking at home by men teachers was approved by 88 per cent of 
the total group, and smoking at home by women was approved by 63 per 
cent, Thus there is some further evidence here of a double standard. 
Also, the boys were a little more liberal than the girls with respect to 
such activity, For men teachers, smoking on the streets secured the ap- 
proval of only 58 per cent of the total group, and for women teachers it 
secured the approval of only 25 per cent of the total group. Girls were 
much more restrictive than boys with respect to teachers smoking on the 
streets. Smoking on the school grounds by either men or women teachers 
failed to secure the approval of many students; only 13 per cent sanc- 
tioned this practice for men teachers, and only 17 per cent for women 
teachers. 

Swearing when students are around received extremely low approval 
for both men and women teachers from both girls and boys. Only about 7 
per cent of the total group sanctioned such behavior for men teachers, 
and only about 4 per cent for women teachers. 


Restrictions on classroom conduct. Only 37 per cent of the total 
group thought that men teachers should be allowed to talk politics in the 
classroom, and only 31 per cent thought women teachers should be al- 
lowed to do so. The boys were a little more liberal than the girls in this 
respect. 

About 39 per cent of the total group would allow men teachers to 
discuss religion in the classroom, and 42 per cent would allow women 
teachers to do so. Student sex differences were not pronounced, but the 
boys were a little more liberal than the girls. 

Only about 6 in 100 of these students would allow either men or 
women teachers to have favorites among students. The boys were more 
willing to allow such practice than were the girls. 

Less than one in five students thought that either men or women 
teachers should ask students about personal affairs. Girls were more 
hesitant than boys to allow such practice. 

Only about one in ten of the boys and almost no girls would tolerate 
either men or women teachers saying mean things about other teachers. 
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Other restrictions. Several factors in teacher behavior which could 
not be classified into the broad categories previously discussed are listed 
in Table 33 as miscellaneous. These included whether or not teachers 
should be free to join a teachers’ union, to teach after they were married, 
to attend church, to live outside the community in which they teach, to 
participate in school activities, to participate in community activities, to 
work at another job when school is not in session, and to strike for higher 
wages. 

About three fourths of the group felt that men teachers should have 
the right to join a teacher’s union. They were a little less ready to ex- 
tend this privilege to women teachers. The two sexes were in close agree- 
ment on this particular point. 

Almost all students thought that men should teach after they were 
married. However, only three fourths of the students thought women 
should do so. The girls were slightly more liberal than the boys in 
regard to both the men and women teaching after they married. 

Only about three in ten of these students thought that either men or 
women teachers should feel free to stay away from church. The attitude 
toward men teachers in this respect was about the same as the attitude 
toward women teachers. 

Approximately three fourths of the students were willing to let 
teachers reside outside of the community in which they teach. There was 
slightly more feeling against this among the boys than among the girls. 
Both sexes would limit women teachers to a slightly lesser degree than 
men teachers. 

Only about one in ten of these students felt that teachers should 
have the right to refuse to participate in school activities. There was 
very little if any differentiation of opinion with regard to either men or 
women teachers, although both sexes would accord a little more freedom 
to men teachers than to women teachers. 

The feeling with regard to whether teachers should participate in 
community activities was only a little less strong than that with regard 
to school activities. About 15 per cent thought that men and women 
teachers should feel free to refuse such participation. Again, the stu- 
dents were more liberal toward men teachers than toward women 
teachers. 

About 92 per cent of the students would allow men teachers to work 
at another job when school is out. In slight contrast to this, 86 per cent 
would extend the same privilege to women teachers. There was a slight 
tendency for the girls to be more liberal than boys in this viewpoint. 

Only 42 per cent of the students would allow men teachers to strike 
for higher wages. Only 44 per cent would allow women teachers the same 
privilege. The boys were a little more liberal than the girls in this 
respect. 


Summary of attitude toward behavioral restrictions. In summarizing 
the attitudes of students toward possible restriction on teacher behavior, 
it is arbitrarily assumed that percentages of 40 or below represent clear- 
cut majorities for restricting the particular behavioral aspect; that per- 
centages of 60 or above represent sanction of such behavior; and that 
percentages from 41 through 59 represent no clearly defined opinion 
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either way. It is also assumed that the sample is representative of the 
state as a whole. 

In light of these criteria, the following conclusions may be drawn 
from the data: 

1. Normally, teachers may feel free to have dates, to visit lodge 
rooms or clubrooms, to go to dances, to drink liquor at home (men only), 
to play cards for fun, to smoke at home, to join a teachers’ union, to 
teach after they are married, to live outside the community in which they 
teach, and to work at another job when school is not in session. 

2. Normally, teachers may not feel free to have dates with students, 
to flirt with students, to visit poolrooms, to visit places where liquor is 
sold, to play cards for money, to bet on athletic games, to play slot ma- 
chines, to drink beer in public, to smoke on the streets (women only), to 
smoke on school grounds, to swear when students are around, to talk 
politics in the classroom, to discuss religion in the classroom (men only), 
to have favorites among students, to ask students about personal affairs, 
to say mean things about other teachers, to stay out of church activities, 
to refuse to help with school activities, and to refuse to help with com- 
munity activities. 

3. Opinion was not definite in regard to whether or not teachers 
should feel free to drink liquor at home (women only), to smoke on the 
streets (men only), to discuss religion in the classroom (women only), 
or to strike for higher wages. 

There were some indications that the students were in favor of more 
restriction for one sex group of teachers than for the other. If it is as- 
sumed that a difference of 10 percentage points or more is indicative of 
this difference of opinion, the following conclusion can be drawn from 
the collective group results: 

4. Normally, women teachers are more highly restricted than men 
teachers in regard to visiting lodge rooms or clubrooms, visiting pool- 
rooms, visiting places where liquor is sold, drinking liquor at home, smok- 
ing at home, smoking on the streets, and teaching after marriage. 

When the students were differentiated by sex, the differences of 
opinions were for the most part quite small. If the same criterion is used 
of a 10 per cent difference being considered important, only the following 
aspects of teacher behavior stand such a test: 

5. Girls were less liberal than boys with respect to allowing men 
teachers to visit poolrooms, play cards for money, and ask students about 
their personal affairs. 

6. Girls were also less liberal than boys with respect to allowing 
women teachers to date with students, flirt with students, smoke at home, 
and smoke on the streets. 


Appraisal of Teacher Characteristics 


Students were asked to think of the teacher they had liked best in 
school, and then to check general characteristics which pertained to this 
teacher. Then they were asked to think of the teacher they had liked 
least and to carry out the same procedure. In both cases, the investiga- 
tors wanted to know whether the teacher was a man or woman and 
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whether he was a grade school or high school teacher. As a last item in 
appraisal of teacher characteristics, the students were asked to rate 
teachers as a group on general characteristics. The data obtained from 
these inquiries constitute the basis for this section of the report. 


Characteristics of the best liked teacher. Table 34 shows the number 
and percentage of students distributed with regard to whether their best 
liked teacher was a man or woman. About 17 per cent of the boys and 4 
per cent of the girls failed to check this item. A majority of the boys 
selected a man as their best liked teacher, while a majority of the girls 
favored a woman. For the groups combined, women teachers were se- 
lected with somewhat more frequency than men teachers. 

TABLE 34, DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHETHER 


THE 
TEACHER THEY LIKED BEST ALL THE TIME THEY HAVE BEEN IN SCHOOL 
WAS A MAN OR WOMAN 














Boys Girls Total 
Sex of teach 
Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 
nt t Lent 
Man 978 56 668 34 1,646 44 
Woman 782 a4 1,306 66 2,088 56 























The extent to which these students selected grade school teachers 
and high school teachers as their favorites is shown in Table 35. Only 
about 4 per cent of the total group failed to check this item. A clear ma- 
jority of the boys favored the high school teacher. The girls also showed 
a majority for the high school teacher, but not quite in the same propor- 
tion as did the boys. Collectively, 62 per cent listed a high school teacher 
as their favorite, and 38 per cent listed a grade school teacher. 

TABLE 35. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHETHER THE 


TEACHER THEY LIKED BEST DURING ALL THE TIME THEY HAVE BEEN IN 
SCHOOL WAS A GRADE SCHOOL TEACHER OR A HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 











Boys Girls Total 
T hi 
— Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 
cent cent cen 
Grade school 
teacher 617 35 813 41 1,450 38 
High school 
teacher 1,156 65 1,170 59 2,326 62 


























Table 36 shows to what extent the students checked various charac- 
teristics of the teachers they liked best. Only about 3 per cent failed to 
check this item. 

If it is assumed that these rated characteristics bear a relationship 
to the popularity of teachers, it should be possible from this list to pre- 
dict what personal attributes are important in the development of better 
liked teachers. It may even give a clue as to some of the developmental 
factors that should be sought in the teacher training program. 
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TABLE 36. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
TEACHER THEY LIKED BEST 











Boys Girls Total 
Characteristic 
umber | Per Bumber | Per Bumber | Per 
cent gent sont 
He (or she) could explain the lesson clearly 1,684 93 1,910 3,594 ee 
He (or she) was fair in gra 1,695 9s 1,861 94 3,576 4 
He (or she) was always willing to give me 
extra help when I needed it 1,655 91 1,846 ez 3,501 92 
He (or she) had a good sense of humor 1,644 e2 1,826 ee 3,470 92 
He (or she) got along well with other teachers 1,597 69 1,798 91 3,595 90 
He (or she) knew a lot about what was being 
taught 1,599 88 1,608 90 3,407 89 
He (or she) had a pleasant disposition 1,540 85 1,805 vO. »345 68 
He (or she) was happy and smiled a lot 1,500 84 1,769 89 3,269 87 
He (or she) had a pleasant speaking voice 1,595 76 1,674 84 3,069 80 
He (or she) was liked by all the students 1,438 79 1,549 76 2,967 
He (or she) understood my problems 1,305 76 1,572 79 2,965 78 
He (or she) did not have favorites 1,320 74 1,487 76 2,807 75 
He (or she) dressed attractively 1,236 68 1,614 61 2,852 76 
He (or she) was a real pal, both in and 
out of school 1,349 | 74 | 1,477 | 74 | 2,626 | 74 
He (or she) was interested in me 1,290 71 1,430 2,729 1 
He (or she) insisted on our being on time 
and businesslike in the classroom 1,254 69 1,344 67 2,596 68 
He (or she) didn't gripe about things ,129 | 62 | 1,341 | 67 | 2,470 | 65 
He (or she) made me work hard 1,103 60 1,295 65 2,402 63 
Be (or she) helped me out when I was in 
trouble 1,039 | 67 | 1,006 | so | 2,065 | 54 
Be (or she) said nice things about my work 786 43 1,128 56 1,914 50 
He (of she) was good looking 861 47 1,029 $1 1,890 49 
He (or she) didn't bawl us out in front of 
other students 804 44 990 50 1,794 47 
He (or she) never got angry with me 689 36 627 41 1,516 40 
Be (or she) did not make me work hard 365 20 270 1 635 17 























In considering the responses of the total group, the highest rated 
attributes of the best liked teachers were: ability to explain lessons 
clearly, willingness to give extra help when needed, a good sense of 
humor, and ability to get along well with other teachers. All of these 
were checked by at least 90 per cent of the students. 

Next in order were such attributes as knowledge of subject matter, a 
pleasant disposition, a happy disposition with a tendency to smile a lot, 
and a pleasant speaking voice. These were checked by from 80 to 89 per 
cent of the students. 

Next in order were such attributes as being liked by all students, 
possessing an understanding of student problems, having no favorites, 
dressing attractively, being a real pal both in and out of school, and dis- 
playing a personal interest in the student. These attributes received 
check marks from 71 to 78 per cent of the students. 

Attributes of lesser importance were those of being businesslike in 
the classroom and insisting on punctuality, not complaining about things, 
and insisting upon hard work. These attributes were checked by from 63 
to 68 per cent of the group. 

A number of attributes might be classified as somewhat less effec- 
tive for popularity, since they were checked by a bare majority or by 
slightly less than a majority of the total group. These were: helping the 
student out when he is in trouble, complimenting students on their work, 
being good looking, not reprimanding students in front of others, and 
controlling temper. These should not be considered as unimportant attri- 
butes, however, for they were checked by from 40 to 54 per cent of the 
group. 
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If it is assumed that a difference of 10 percentage points is neces- 
sary to show important sex differentiation, opinions of boys and girls 
were divided with regard to only one attribute of best liked teachers: 
willingness to compliment the students’ work (checked by 56 per cent of 
the boys, but by only 43 per cent of the girls). 

On the assumption that these data are representative of all the 
public high school students in Indiana, it is apparent that students are 
not flippant in regard to what they admire as traits in teachers. Also, 
sex differences are not pronounced where the rating of desirable teacher 
attributes is concerned. 


Characteristics of the least liked teachers. Table 37 shows the distri- 
bution of student responses with respect to the sex of the least liked 
teachers. About 9 per cent of the total group failed to check this item. 

The woman teacher was more frequently least liked by both sexes 
than the man teacher. Girls showed more tendency than boys to check 
women teachers. For the total group, about six in ten of the students 
checked a woman as the least liked teacher. 


TABLE 37. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHETHER THE 
TEACHER THEY LIKED LEAST DURING ALL THE TIME THEY HAVE BEEN 
IN SCHOOL WAS A MAN OR A WOMAN 











‘ais alt aaa Boys Girls Total 
Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 
cent cent cent 
Man 722 43 682 36 1,404 39 
Woman 951 57 1,212 64 2,163 61 























Table 38 shows that in the majority of cases the least liked teacher 
was a high school teacher. The distribution of responses was almost two 
to one in this respect. This may have been due partially to the fact that 
student experiences with high school teachers were more recent and con- 
sequently were more likely to be recalled than those with elementary 
teachers. , 


TABLE 38. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED WHETHER THE 
TEACHER THEY LIKED LEAST DURING ALL THE TIME THEY HAVE BEEN NN 
SCHOOL WAS A GRADE SCHOOL TEACHER OR A HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 











Boys Girls Total 
Teacher 
Number | Per Number | Per Number | Per 
cont cont sont 
Grade school 
teacher 541 32 606 32 1,147 32 
High school teacher |1,176 68 1,261 68 2,457 68 























There were also sex differences in checking this item. The relative 
unpopularity of the woman teacher might be partially accounted for by 
the fact that women teachers exceed men in numbers in the school situa- 
tion, although the fact that the least liked teacher most often was a high 
school teacher partially invalidates such a conclusion, since at the high 
school level the two sexes are more or less equal proportionately. 
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Table 39 shows the distribution of students with regard to how they 
rated various characteristics of the teachers they liked least. About 15 
per cent of the students failed to check this item, This may indicate that 
the students were hesitant in some cases to provide teacher ratings under 
these conditions. 


TABLE 59. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE. 
TEACHER THEY LIKED LEAST 














Characteristic Boys Girle Total 
Humber | Per Humber | Per umber | Per 
He (or she) had a bad temper 1,417 80 1,517 2,054 79 
He (or = was omits and cross 1,315 76 2473 76 2,768 76 
He (or she) did not have good control 
over the class 665 71 956 1,821 70 
He (or she) did not explain lessons clearly 1,185 67 1,276 66 2,461 66 
He (or she) could not take a jo 1,226 71 1,175 61 2,509 66 
He (or she) would not give me extra help 
on my lessons when I needed i 619 67 831 61 1,650 64 
He (or she) had too many favorites among 
the students 1,052 | 60 |1,263 | 65 | 2,815 | 62 
Be (or she) was not liked by any of the 
s te 1,059 60 1,160 60 2,219 60 
He (or she) was not interested in me 1,058 60 1,147 59 2,205 59 
He (or she) had some bad personal habits 
which I did not like 975 56 1,110 58 2,063 57 
or she) was too strict in the classroom 1,032 60 962 50 1,904 65 
or she) was not fair in making out grades 916 53 1,038 54 1,948 63 
or she) was not good looking 1,004 57 9390 48 1,045 6a 
ie (or she) onten or never said nice things 
ay oO 9350 54 991 51 1,081 62 
He (or she) ielet tates a0 et ue 8 Ge 
in trouble 9390 53 951 49 1,890 61 
He (or she) never pte ae any attention to me 
outside of the clas 684 $1 848 “4 1,732 47 
He (or she) had a bad on voice 669 39 75 37 1,364 38 
He (or she) never got along well with 
other teachers 600 3s 660 MM 1,260 M« 
He (or she) Sd aot tnsw exch chend clad 
was y Poy aught 644 31 634 33 1,178 32 
He (or was not strict enough in the 
classroom 3738 31 404 x» 777 to) 
He (or she) made me work too hard 559 se 439 25 996 27 
Be (or she) did not make me work hard enough 458 26 440 23 898 24 
Be (or she) did not wear nice clothes 345 20 330 18 684 19 























On the whole, smaller percentages of students checked character- 
istics of least liked teachers than checked characteristics of teachers 
liked best. This may indicate that the choice of response was not ade- 
quate. On the other hand, it may indicate some reticence on the part of 
the students to criticize. Despite the apparent handicaps in interpreta- 
tion of data, these investigators feel that the relative percentages who 
checked the various characteristics do provide clues regarding what 
factors contribute to the unpopularity of teachers. 

On the basis of frequency, the most detrimental teacher attributes 
were possession of a bad temper, being crabby and cross, and failing to 
control the class. The attributes just mentioned were checked by from 70 
to 79 per cent of the total group. 

Next in importance among attributes detrimental to popularity 
were: failure to explain lessons, lack of a sense of humor, failure to give 
extra help on lessons when needed, having too many favorites among 
students, and being generally disliked by students. This list of attributes 
was checked by from 60 to 66 per cent of the students. 
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Those detrimental aspects which received a bare majority or almost 
a majority of responses were: lack of personal interest in students, pos- 
session of bad personal habits, being too strict in the classroom, being 
unfair in grading, not being good looking, failing to give help when the 
student was in trouble, failing to compliment students on their work, and 
not giving attention or recognition outside the classroom. The per- 
centages of responses on the above list ranged from 47 to 59. 

Four detrimental factors to teacher popularity were checked by from 
30 to 38 per cent of those responding. These included: bad speaking 
voice, failure to get along well with other teachers, lack of knowledge 
about the subject matter, and lack of classroom discipline. 

The three checked attributes with frequencies of less than 30 per 
cent were: making students work too hard, failure to make students 
work hard enough, and failure to wear nice clothes. 

Sex differences of the students in making responses were not of 
great magnitude. Only two of the checked attributes showed sex differ- 
ences of 10 percentage points or more. These were: couldn’t take a joke 
(listed by 71 per cent of the boys and 61 per cent of the girls) and too 
strict in the classroom (listed by 50 per cent of the girls and 60 per cent 
of the boys). 


Rating of teachers in general on various personal and professional 
attributes. Students were asked to rate teachers as a group on a number 
of attributes. They were to decide whether teachers were average, above 
average, or below average in these particular characteristics. The results 
of these ratings are shown in Table 40. Percentages failing to check the 
three separate columns of ratings varied, but averaged about 5 per cent 
of the total group. 


TABLE 40, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO RATED TEACHERS IN GENERAL AS ABOVE 
BELOW 











AVERAGE, AVERAGE, OR AVERAGE ON A NUMBER OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 

Boys Girls Total 

Characteristic ele e ele ele 
si] f |efled| ? |eele?| 2 |e? 
3 PIs [eel Bele seize le ist 
es} 2 [Se /25) 2 [85/25/2185 
Are attractive in appearance 21 | 69 | 10 | 21 | 75 4 ]21 | 72 7 
Are interested in their work 43 | 51 6 55 3 | 42 | 53 s 
Are kind and considerate of others 29 | 68 | 13 62 | 12 | 27 | 60/ 13 
Are willing to help students 4s 46 7 37 55 8 41 51 8 
Are willing to cooperate with others 37 | 53 | 10 | 33S | 60 7 35 57 8 
Are well educated 55 | 40 5 | 51 | 46 3} 53 | 435 4 
Are enthusiastic about their work 35 | 57 | 10 | 3O | 61 9 | 3% | S54] 10 
Show good sportmanship 3 | S54 | 12 | 31 | 60 9 | 32 | 57] 12 
Are dependable 3s 54 8 39 55 6 3s 54 8 
Are leaders in the commnity 1s | 57 | 26 | 17 | 61 | 22 | 17 | S59] 24 
Are forceful in what they do 20 62 18 19 | 67 14 17 59 | 24 
Have originality 18 | 66 16 | 20 | 67 1s 19 | 66 15 
Have happy dispositions 19 | 62 | 19 | 16 | 61 | 22 | 18 | 61] 21 

Are willing to work 32 59 9 3s 62 § 32 61 
Are sympathetic toward the problems of others 24 | 58 | 16 | 20 | 61 | 19 | 22 | 60; 16 
Get along with people in the commnity 26 | 64 6 |25 | 71 4 | 26 | 67 7 
Are open-minded 24 58 18 21 63 16 23 60 17 
Have good dispositions 21 66 13 19 66 23 61 16 
Are fair in dealing with others 24 | 63 | 15 | 19 | 668 | 13 | 21 | 65] 15 
Have well-adjusted personalities 25 | 63 | 12 | 22 | 68 | 10 | 23 | 66) 12 
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The outstanding general characteristic of teachers, as rated by these 
students, was that they were well educated. About 53 per cent of the 
total group rated teachers above average on this attribute. 

The next two important attributes of teachers were that they were 
interested in their work and they were willing to help students. Slightly 
over four in ten of the students checked teachers as above average on 
these two factors. 

Other characteristics that received an above average rating by more 
than 30 per cent of the students included dependability, enthusiasm about 
their work, willingness to cooperate with others, willingness to work, and 
good sportsmanship. 

At least 20 per cent of the students checked another eight attributes 
as above average. These were: kindness and consideration for others, 
ability to get along well with people in the community, well adjusted 
personalities, good disposition, openmindedness, sympathy toward the 
problems of others, attractiveness in appearance, and ability to deal 
fairly with others. 

The lowest percentage of students who accorded teachers an above 
average rating on any particular trait was 17. Only the following four 
traits were checked in the above average category by fewer than 20 per 
cent of the respondees: originality (checked by 19 per cent), happy dis- 
positions (checked by 18 per cent), and leadership in the community and 
forcefulness (each checked by 17 per cent). 

On only two traits did as many as 25 per cent of the students check 
teachers as below average. These were: leadership in the community and 
forcefulness. Only one other trait, a happy disposition, was checked 
below average by as many as one out of five of the students. 

There was surprising agreement between sexes as evidenced by the 
proportion of each sex who accorded teachers above average ratings. ,The 
highest percentage difference occurred on the rating of willingness to 
help students, where 45 per cent of the boys rated teachers above average 
as compared to only 37 per cent of the girls. On 15 of the 20 rated attri- 
butes, percentages of girls and boys rating teachers above average dif- 
fered only within a range of zero to three points. Practically identical 
results were noted in the percentages of each sex who rated teachers 
average and who rated them below average. 

In general, these investigators feel that teachers should be very 
happy that students have such a high opinion of their personal and pro- 
fessional characteristics. The median percentage of above average rat- 
ings was 26. To many of these students, teachers appear to be outstand- 
ing persons. 


Summary and Implications 


The principal purpose of this investigation was to find out how high 
school students in the state of Indiana feel about teachers and teaching. 
It was hoped that such a study would provide basic information and clues 
which would be of value in setting up ways and means for stimulating 
more well-qualified young people to select teaching as a vocation. The 
general scarcity of elementary teachers and the fact that there has never 
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been an overabundance of high school teachers of superior ability is proof 
enough that teaching as an occupation has not attracted as many high 
school graduates as the needs require. Presumably, this condition may be 
the result of misinformation and personal biases on the part of students 
who may enter the profession. The principal purpose of making this 
study was to determine to what extent such biasing factors exist. 


Summary. In carrying out the study, a random sample of 100 out of 
the 775 or more high schools in the state of Indiana was selected. This 
sample was first stratified to include 60 per cent of the city schools and 
40 per cent of the township schools, in order to compensate for the fact 
that many city high schools accept a large proportion of rural students 
as transfers. After the sample was drawn, the schools were divided at 
random into four groups of 25 schools each, to provide groups for each of 
grades 9 to 12, inclusive. Principals of the high schools were contacted 
for cooperation in the study, and 78 of the 100 schools agreed to help, but 
data were obtained from only 74 of these. There was some number bias 
in the study, since more cases responded from the upper two high school 
grades than from the lower two. 

Information was obtained from the students by means of an eight- 
page questionnaire administered under the direct supervision of the high 
school principals. The instructions were rigid in safeguarding the 
anonymity of the student responses. The forms were administered during 
the latter half of the month of April, 1951. 

The forms were inspected and the responses then punched on Holler- 
ith cards. An IBM counter-sorter was used to tabulate the results. Sex 
of students was used predominantly as a differentiating factor in the 
study reported in the present publication. A total of 1,883 boys and 2,022 
girls formed the sex groups. 

General characteristics of the sample were observed and reported 
herein. These characteristics included distributions by high school class, 
age, sex, church preference, type of community in which students were 
residing, education of parents, teaching background of relatives, income 
of parents, father’s occupation, self-rating of ability, and the student’s 
educational plans. It is a difficult matter to establish the representatives 
of a sample; however, relationships of the data mentioned above with the 
known factors lead these investigators to conclude that the sample is a 
fair representation of the state high school population as a whole. The 
sample itself represents about 2.5 per cent of the total Indiana high 
school population in the upper four grades. 

The abundance of data necessitated limitation of the present report 
to a mere survey of the actual responses. Another report of these data 
will appear in a later bulletin of the School of Education, and will be 
based upon a more differential and statistical analysis. 

Specific findings in the study were as follows: 

1. Approximately half of the high school students felt that they were 
receiving little or no help from teachers in selecting an occupation. Only 
about one in ten students indicated that they were gaining much personal 
help, and only four in ten were getting some help in choosing a vocation. 

2. Approximately one fourth of the students did not know whether 
occupational information was available in their schools. Approximately 
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17 per cent of the students indicated that little or no occupational in- 
formation was available in their schools, whereas 39 per cent reported 
some, and approximately 22 per cent stated that much information was 
available. 

3. Parents exerted by far the greatest amount of influence upon boys 
and girls in selecting a vocation. Only 10 to 13 per cent of the students 
indicated that teachers had been of greatest influence to them. 

4. Thirteen per cent of the students, more than two thirds of whom 
were girls, had given very much or much thought to the idea of becoming 
teachers. Over half of all the boys and over one third of the girls, total- 
ing 46 per cent of all the students studied, had given no consideration to 
teaching as a career. 

5. Only 2 per cent of the students had definitely decided to become 
teachers. This means that approximately 3,500 high school graduates in 
the state as a whole definitely plan to begin teacher training in the 
period from 1951 to 1954, whereas it is estimated that teacher replace- 
ments needed in Indiana for any four-year period in the next decade is 
5,000. If the study is truly representative, more than half of these stu- 
dents would rate themselves above average in scholastic ability. Four per 
cent indicated that they probably would become teachers. When these 
two groups of students are combined, approximately 5,300 students of 
above average ability may enter teacher training within the next four 
years. 

6. The most important reason for wanting to teach, especially by 
girls, was that of liking to work with young people. Next in importance, 
especially by boys, was the fact that they were interested in teaching a 
particular subject. Other major factors, in descending order of impor- 
tance, were: a desire to be of service to children, leadership oppor- 
tunities, encouragement from others, permanent employment, and good 
working conditions. Very few were attracted to teaching because of the 
salaries; and still fewer were influenced by the feeling that teachers 
were fine persons. 

7. The major reasons for not wanting to teach listed by those who 
did not plan to teach were: lack of interest, feeling that they were not 
fitted for teaching, and a greater desire to do other kinds of work. 

8. There seems to be no definite time when students first consider 
teaching as a vocation. However, boys consider it somewhat later than 
do girls. Nearly one fourth of the students who had considered teaching 
did so before or during the time they were in the elementary school. 
About 43 per cent of the students considered being teachers some time 
during grades 7 to 10, inclusive. Approximately one third of the students 
first considered teaching as a vocation in the last two years of high 
school. 

9. Decision-making with respect to teaching as a vocation followed 
much the same pattern except for some delay in time, as was indicated 
for the time students first considered teaching. For example, approxi- 
mately one fifth of those who had decided to become teachers did so be- 
fore they had entered the seventh grade, and 44 per cent made the 
decision some time during grades 7 through 10. 
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10. Boys saw far fewer advantages to teaching as a career than did 
girls. The advantages listed by all of the students followed much the 
same pattern as those listed by students who planned to teach. In both 
cases girls tended to be more service-minded and to hold the teaching 
profession in higher esteem than did boys. 

11, In the opinion of all the students questioned, the chief disadvan- 
tages to teaching, listed in descending order of frequency, were: low 
salaries, lengthy period of preparation, little or no chance for advance- 
ment, too much responsibility, dull and monotonous aspects of work, and 
restrictions upon personal life. 

12. Forty-four per cent of all the boys and 38 per cent of all the 
girls thought that teaching was a deterrent to marriage for women. 

13. Teaching was not looked upon quite as favorably, especially by 
boys, as other occupations requiring the same amount of training. 

14. The students were apparently very poorly informed with respect 
to beginning teacher salaries in Indiana. For example, about 35 per cent 
of the girls and 27 per cent of the boys estimated the beginning salary of 
teachers to be less than two thirds of the minimum fixed by law in In- 
diana. Sixty per cent of the entire group estimated beginning salaries 
too low, whereas about 22 per cent overestimated the amount. 

15. The students apparently lacked information in regard to such 
matters as the minimum salary received by experienced teachers and 
retirement benefits. Over one half of all the students overestimated 
the minimum annual salary of a teacher with five years of training and 
five years of experience, Nearly half of each sex group overestimated 
the retirement salary expectations for teachers. 

16. The students were well informed regarding the fact that the In- 
diana state minimum salary law makes no differentiation between the 
salaries of men and women teachers of the same training and experience. 
Only 19 per cent of the girls and 26 per cent of the boys thought that 
men were paid higher salaries than women. 

17. There seemed to be some awareness on the part of the students 
of the fact that the most acute shortage of teachers is at the elementary 
level. Approximately 60 per cent of all the students said that elementary 
school teachers would be more sure of employment, while 40 per cent felt 
that high school teachers would have the advantage. It was of interest to 
note that only 42 per cent of those who wanted to teach indicated a pref- 
erence for the elementary level. Girls overwhelmingly outnumbered boys 
in this regard. 

18. Both boys and girls felt that, in general, the community does not 
have the right to tell teachers how they should behave when they are not 
teaching. On an over-all basis 71 per cent said no or decidedly no to this 
question, 16 per cent were uncertain, and 14 per cent indicated yes or 
decidedly yes. More specifically, in the opinion of the students, teachers 
(a) may feel free normally to have dates, visit lodge rooms or clubrooms, 
go to dances, play cards for fun, smoke at home, join a teachers’ union, 
teach after they are married, live outside of the community in which they 
teach, and work at another job when school is not in session; and (b) 
may not feel free normally to engage in such things as dating students, 
flirting with students, visiting poolrooms, visiting places where liquor is 
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sold, playing cards for money, playing slot machines, drinking beer in 
public, smoking on schoo] grounds, swearing when students are around, 
talking politics in the classroom, having favorites among students, asking 
students about personal affairs, saying mean things about other teachers, 
refusing to take part in church activities, refusing to help with school 
activities, and refusing to help in community activities. 

19. There were some indications that the students were in favor of 
more community restrictions for women teachers than for men, especially 
in regard to visiting lodge rooms, club rooms, poolrooms, and places 
where liquor is sold, smoking and/or drinking liquor at home, smoking on 
the street, and teaching after marriage. 

20. Girls were more restrictive in attitude than boys in such matters 
as men teachers visiting poolrooms, playing cards for money, and asking 
students about their personal affairs. So far as women teachers were 
concerned, girls were more restrictive than boys regarding dating stu- 
dents, flirting with students, playing cards for money, and smoking at 
home and on the street. 

21. A majority of boys selected men as their best liked teacher, 
whereas a majority of girls favored women. For the combined group, 56 
per cent of the students selected women as their favorite teachers and 44 
per cent chose men. In view of the high predominance of women in the 
profession, the probabilities of women being selected as the best liked 
teacher are greater than for men. This may also account for the fact 
that 61 per cent chose a woman for the teacher they liked least. 

22. Sixty-two of the best liked teachers were teaching on the high 
school level. Recency of association with high school teachers probably 
accounted for the selection of a much higher percentage of high school 
teachers than of elementary teachers. The same factor probably operated 
when 68 per cent of all the students indicated a high school teacher as 
the one they most disliked. 

23. Both boys and girls were rather well agreed upon the character- 
istics of the best liked teachers. For the entire group the characteristics 
most frequently checked (listed in descending order according to percent- 
ages) were: could explain the lesson clearly, was fair in grading, was 
always willing to give me extra help when I needed it, had a good sense 
of humor, got along well with other teachers, knew a lot about what was 
being taught, had a pleasant disposition, was happy and smiled a lot, had 
a pleasant speaking voice, was liked by all the students, understood my 
problems, did not have favorites, and dressed attractively. From 74 down 
to 50 per cent of the students checked the following characteristics: was 
a real pal, both in and out of school; was interested in me; insisted on 
our being on time and businesslike in the classroom; did not gripe about 
things; made me work hard; helped me when I was in trouble; and said 
nice things about my work. Less than 50 per cent of the students checked 
the following: was good looking, did not bawl me out in front of other 
students, never got angry with me, and did not make me work hard. 

24. Students generally disliked especially the following character- 
istics in teachers (listed in descending order of frequency): bad temper, 
being crabby and cross, lack of control over class, inadequate explanation 
of lessons, inability to take a joke, unwillingness to give extra help when 
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needed, having favorites among students, lack of interest in students, bad 
personal habits, strictness in the classroom, partiality in grading, not 
being good looking, failure to compliment students on their work, and 
failure to give help when the student was in trouble. 

25. When teachers were rated in general on various personal and 
professional characteristics, they were ranked above average by 30 or 
more per cent of the students on such items as: well educated, interest in 
their work, willingness to help students, dependability, enthusiasm about 
their work, willingness to cooperate with others, good sportsmanship, and 
willingness to work. The characteristics upon which teachers received the 
lowest ratings (checked by 15 to 24 per cent) were: originality, good 
disposition, openmindedness, sympathy toward the problems of others, 
happiness, forcefulness in what they do, and leadership in the com- 
munity. Students seemed to consider teachers average in: appearance, 
ability to get along with others in the community, fairness in dealing 
with others, personality adjustment, and considerateness of others. 


Implications. The investigators of this study feel that the foregoing 
data and conclusions suggest a number of implications for the recruit- 
ment of prospective teachers of high quality for our public schools. They 
are of the opinion that much can be done in recruiting able prospective 
teachers primarily through the continued intensification of efforts on the 
part of public school personnel. 

The study suggests that guidance practices in our public schools 
have not been operating at a desirable level of efficiency in the matter of 
interesting public school students in teaching as a profession. It is not 
within the province of this study to consider why this is true. It is our 
concern that public school personnel avail themselves of the usable in- 
formation which is disclosed. Specific reference is made to such matters 
as the lack of assistance students are gaining from teachers in the selec- 
tion of a vocation, the lack of vocational information given or the inade- 
quate use of the information if available by students,the lack of any con- 
sideration being given by approximately one half of all our high school 
students to teaching as a possible occupation, the negative mind sets and 
general attitudes that apparently develop toward the profession, and the 
erroneous information and opinions held by students in regard to teach- 
ers and teaching. 

The investigators feel, therefore, that this study should end with 
some constructive and practical suggestions, even though many aspects of 
the total study are to be reported in a later bulletin. With this purpose 
in mind, the following recommendations are offered: 

1. Public school personnel should provide situations in which greater 
numbers of students will be encouraged at least to consider teaching as 
an occupation. This encouragement should start very early in the school 
life of the child and should continue as long as he remains in the public 
schools. Provisions should be made and assistance provided in helping 
boys and girls adequately test whether or not they would be fitted for 
teaching. Many more students, especially boys, should be encouraged to 
consider teaching on the elementary level. 

2. Since students are influenced greatly by their parents in the selec- 
tion of a vocation, the school guidance program should make an intensive 
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effort to include guidance of the parents of students as well as of the 
students themselves. Until parents as well as students receive accurate 
information about, and develop favorable attitudes and opinions toward, 
teaching as a vocation it cannot be expected to receive due consideration. 

3. Teachers occupy a unique position wherein they may cause stu- 
dents to aspire to follow in their footsteps. Undoubtedly many able pros- 
pective teachers, who otherwise will not consider teaching as an occupa- 
tion, may be recruited by teachers exemplifying personal and professional 
qualities held in high regard by students. An analysis of the qualities 
possessed by the best liked teachers indicates that students hold high 
standards of a socially desirable nature for teachers. It is very impor- 
tant that the inspiration provided by teachers of high quality be utilized 
to the highest degree possible as a means of recruiting teachers. 

4. Teachers and administrators should strive for freedom of action 
cutside the classroom that is commensurate with the freedom accorded 
other professional individuals within the community in which they live 
and work. This may require some re-education on the part of the general 
public. If the opinion of the students studied is used as a criterion, 
teachers can live normal, wholesome, and happy lives without necessarily 
lowering any preconceived group standards. In order to achieve this end, 
it is believed that teachers will need to rectify a number of restrictions 
upon their personal lives which they seem to have generated within their 
ranks, 

5. Teachers should participate more extensively in the concerns of 
the communities in which they live. If schools are to assume their leader- 
ship role in society, and if misunderstandings regarding teachers and 
teaching are to be corrected, teachers will need to become integral con- 
structive parts of community life upon a scale not yet present. 

6. Teachers have a basic responsibility for building into the profes- 
sion the qualities that should genuinely characterize the profession. The 
opportunities for personal prestige and satisfaction gained from the pro- 
fession could very likely be enhanced by cooperative efforts to remove 
some of the undesirable features which these students see in teachers and 
teaching. 

It is recognized that the above recommendations do not constitute all 
of the things which could be done to interest more able young people in 
teaching. No plan can be devised that will provide a panacea to the 
problem with which we are confronted. The teacher, as he affects the 
life of each student as well as of that student’s parents, doubtless holds 
the key to the solution of the problem in his hand. It is hoped that the 
findings in this study will prove helpful to the teacher as well as to the 
administrator in understanding some of the factors that enter into the 
problem, which in turn may provide insights to its effective solution. 
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Appendix 


Indiana University 
School of Education 


HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT TEACHERS 
AND ABOUT TEACHING SCHOOL? 


In this questionnaire we are seeking to find out just how you feel 
about teachers and about teaching school. When we have this informa- 
tion, we will be able to help all teachers do a better job. In this way, the 
information you give us will be of help to you and to thousands of stu- 
dents who will be going to school in the future. 


There is nothing personal in the questions, for we are not even ask- 
ing you to sign your name. Even your own teachers will not see how you 
have marked the questionnaire. 


Directions: Place check marks in the blank spaces according to in- 
structions. Note that in some of the items you are to choose only one 
answer, while in others you are to place as many check marks as you 
have opinions. Be very careful to read all of the instructions. Do not ask 
questions of anyone, just do the best you can. 


SECTION I. Information About You 


A. In what class are you now? (Check one) 


1)........Freshman 2)........ Sophomore 3)...... Junior 4)........ Senior 
B. Write your age in this space.........(nearest birthday) 
C. Check your sex. 1)........ Male 2)........ Female 
D. What is your religious preference? (Check one) 

a I have no preference 

) ae Protestant oa Jewish 


ee: Roman Catholic 4)........ Other (Write the name) 


E. In what type of community have you lived for most of your life? 
(Check one) 


Mia Rural 2)........ Village 3)........ Small city 4)........ Large city 


F. How many years did your mother attend: 1)........ High school? 2) 


er College? 

G. How many years did your father attend: 1)........ High school? 2) 
ead College? 

H. Is your mother teaching school?................ Ee Yes are No 
Has she ever taught school?........................ =e es . No 
Is your father teaching school?.................... ae Yes ees No 
Has he ever taught school?............................ _ Meal Yes ee No 
Have you any brothers or sisters who are 
teaching (or have taught) school?............ ae. Yes ae No 
Have you any aunts or uncles who are 
teaching (or have taught) school?............ /) Sw Yes | | No 


Write the number of brothers and sisters you have in this space 


J. Check the approximate combined yearly income of your parents or 
guardians. (Consider all sources) 
a I don’t know 
| ee Under $1,000 4)........ $3,000-$3,999 ae $6,000-$6,999 
aR $1,000-$1,999 5)........ $4,000-$4,999 $7,000-$7,999 
ee $2,000-$2,999 6)........ $5,000-$5,999 _ ae $8,000 or more 
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What has been your father’s occupation most of his life? (Check 
only one) 


| Businessman (Examples: store owner, factory owner, sales- 
man, etc.) 
2)........Skilled laborer (Examples: brickmason, auto mechanic, car- 


penter, etc.) 
3)........Unskilled laborer (Examples: factory worker, janitor, truck 
driver, etc.) 


4)........Professional worker (Examples: doctor, school teacher, law- 
yer, engineer, etc.) 

5)........ Public service worker (Examples: government employee, fire- 
man, postmaster, etc.) 

6) ........ Farmer 

7)........ Worker in fine and practical arts (Examples: photographer, 


radio entertainer, artist, etc.) 
8) Other (Name the occupation) ...... eae ae cc duniaia ots 


In comparison with most of your classmates, how do you rate your 
own ability to do schoolwork? 
1)........ Above average 2)........ Below average 3) ........ Average 


How far would you like to go before you finish your schooling? 
(Check only one) 


0) I want to quit school as soon as I am old enough. 

1) I would like to finish high school only. 

2).......1 want to go to college at least two years. 

3)........I would like to graduate from college. 

4) I would like to continue college work after I get my first 
degree. 


SECTION II. Choosing an Occupation 


How much personal help have your high school teachers given you in 
selecting an occupation? (Check one) 
1) Much 2) ........ Some ls Little ccc None 


How much information (books, pamphlets, and magazines) does your 
school have that would help you in choosing an occupation? (Check 
one) 

1) I do not know 2)........ Very much 3) ....... Some 

4) Little 5)........None 


Which one of the following has been of greatest help to you in de- 
ciding the kind of work you want to do when you finish school? 
(Check one) 

1)........Parent(s) 5) Friend in the occupation of your choice 
2) Relative (s) 6) Friend outside the occupation of your 
3) Teacher (s) choice 

4) Minister (s) 7) Other (List) 


To what extent have you thought at any time about becoming a 
teacher? (Check one) 


1) Very much 2)........Much 3) Some 4)........ Little 5) ........None 


Are you now planning to become a public school teacher? (Check 
one) 

1) Decidedly yes 3) ........ Undecided Se Decidedly not 
2) Probably yes 4).......Probably not 


If you are planning to teach in the public schools, what are your 
reasons for wanting to teach? (Check as many items as apply) 

0) I do not plan to teach 

1)........1 want to be of service to children 

2) I like to work with young people 
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| er I am interested in teaching a particular subject 


° ee I like the idea of working in a school 
a I think the salaries are good 

 —_ Teaching will offer permanent employment 
| ee People think teachers are fine persons 

=: I think I can be successful as a teacher 


, —_ I have been encouraged by others 
| EES Others (Please indicate) 


If you are not planning to teach in public schools, why do you not 
want to teach? (Check as many items as apply) 

0)........I plan to teach 

| ee I like other work better 

ee Teacher’s pay is too low 

|, ee It takes too long to get ready to teach 

, ee I am just not interested 

_ I do not like to work with boys and girls 

6)........ Teachers do not rate very high 

, Se Working conditions are not good 

_, ee Teachers have to be too careful of what they do or say 

, = I do not think I am fitted for teaching 

» 3 een Others (Please indicate) 


How much experience of a teaching nature (such as substitute teach- 
ing, Sunday School teaching, camp counseling, and teaching neigh- 
borhood children, etc.) have you had? (Check one) 

| RRS Much S).......aee F)........ batee 820: &).......:.. None 


How do you think public school teaching compares with other occu- 
pations which require four years of college training? 

|) Much more desirable 3)........ About the same 5)........Much less 
ea More desirable 4)... Less desirable desirable 


What are some advantages of public school teaching as an occupa- 
tion? (Check as many items as apply) 


, There are no advantages 
| | AS Salaries are good 
ae Teaching is interesting and enjoyable 


_ wee Teaching offers the opportunity to be of service 
oe There is personal prestige and satisfaction in teaching 


5)........ Teaching gives one the chance to work with young people 
.....: Teaching gives one the chance to meet better people 

_; Teaching provides a permanent job 

8).......A teacher gets lots of vacation time 


. ee Teachers have the opportunity to develop their minds 
. . ee Others (Please indicate) 


What are some disadvantages of public school teaching as an occupa- 
tion? (Check as many items as apply) 


 -_. There are no disadvantages 

1)........Salaries are too low 

Sat Teachers can’t do things others can do 
3)........It takes too long to learn to be a teacher 
4)... Teaching is dull and monotonous 

- 2 There is little or no chance for advancement 


ae There is too much responsibility 

_; Getting a teaching job depends too much upon politics 
8)........ Teachers have poor working conditions 

9)........ Teachers do not rate high with others 

3 ee A EIEN CII cass tench cities wetness stds ccc cccewnce 
Do you think that women teachers have less opportunity to get mar- 
ried than do women who do not teach? 

| a 7a 06 6 No 
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What is the lowest salary that a beginning teacher would make the 
first year, in a school running from September to June? (Check only 


— $1,000 ee $1,900 _ ee $2,800  — $3,700 
4,000 


eee $1,600 | oe $2,500 eee $3, 400 , | See $4,300 


What is the lowest yearly salary that a teacher would make if he 

had five years of experience and five years of college training? 

(Check only one) 

, $1,400 ae $2,300 er $3,200 $4,100 

a3 mes. $1,700 - cose $2,600 _, ae $3,500 . ae $4,400 
ER $2,000 5)........$2,900 8) ........$3,800 Y)........$4,700 


How do you think women teachers’ beginning salaries compare with 
those for men teachers? 
: | Rae ..Lower  2)........ Higher  8)........ Same 


At the present time, which teachers are the more likely to get posi- 
tions when they have finished college? 
| ae Grade school teachers all High school teachers 


Under Indiana law, a teacher may retire on salary after 30 years of 
teaching, but may teach until 68 years old. Suppose that a teacher is 
62 years old and has taught a total of 30 years. What do you guess 
the yearly retirement pay of this teacher will be if he retires at this 
time? 

ae $ 700 ae $1,300 _ aes $1,900 _, $2,500 
|} ae $ 900 | ae $1,500 . ; ae $2,100 a... = 700 
ae $1,100 5) ........$1,700 ee $2,300 Y) 


When did you first consider teaching as a vocation? (Check one) 
abil I have never wanted to be a teacher 

| I have always wanted to be a teacher 

Re Between grades 1 and 3 

3)........ Between grades 4 and 6 

4) ........ Between grades 7 and 8 


5)........During my freshman and sophomore years 
6)........During my junior and senior years 
, ; aes I really cannot remember 


When did you decide upon teaching as your vocation? 
_, we I have not decided to be a teacher 

1) ........I have always wanted to be a teacher 

2)........ Between grades 1 and 3 

3) ........Between grades 4 and 6 

4)........Between grades 7 and 8 


5)........During my freshman and sophomore years 
6) ........During my junior and senior years 
7). I really cannot remember 


If you should become a teacher, at what grade level would you prefer 
to teach? (Check one) 

1)........Kindergarten 

2)........Primary (Grades 1, 2, and 3) 

3) ........_Intermediate (Grades 4, 5, and 6) 

4)....... Junior high school (Grades 7, 8, and 9) 

5). Senior high school (Grades 10, 11, and 12) 

6) ........ College 


Give your reason for wanting to teach at this grade level. 


U. 


W. 
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If you have decided not to be a teacher, when did you make up your 
mind? (Check one) 

_, eee I have never considered teaching as a vocation 

| Between grades 1 and 3 

2)........ Between grades 4 and 6 

3)........ Between grades 7 and 8 


 —— During my freshman and sophomore years 
= During my junior and senior years 
_ Ree I really cannot remember 


Do you feel that the community has the right to tell teachers how 
they should behave when they are not teaching? 

) ost Decidedly yes . ome Uncertain as Decidedly not 
Yes eee No 


Number the following eighteen occupations in order according to how 
much you respect, admire or look up to people engaged in them. 
Place the number 1 in front of the occupation you respect the most, 
the number 2 in front of the one you respect next to the most, and 
continue to number 18, which you will place beside the one you re- 
spect the least. 


aoe Carpenter ....---Lawyer ........ Hlementary 
Sedona armer ......-- Bookkeeper school teacher 
jection High school teacher ........College professor ........Government 
sjateae Physician ......-.Laborer employee 

Sonus i. Secretary __......... Truck driver 
melt Bootblack .......-Policeman ........ Registered nurse 
Joni Clergyman .....-..Machinist 


Which of the following do you feel teachers should be free to do? 
Put a check in Column A if you think women teachers should feel 
free to do the thing named, and put a check in Column B if you think 
men teachers should feel free to do it; but if you think neither men 
nor women teachers should do it, put a check in Column C. 


I think teachers should feel free to: 





RR es 1. Have dates 

2 See 2. Have dates with students (if unmarried) 
Ree = 3. Join a teachers’ union 

ee = 4. Go to dances 

heals ea 5. Teach after they are married 

| Sa: RR 6. Visit poolrooms 

was Re . 1. Talk politics in the schoolroom 

Ts ae . 8. Play cards for fun 

a ae 9. Visit lodge rooms or clubrooms 
|........]........ 10. Bet on athletic games 


= | |. 11. Diseuss religion in the classroom 


..|........ 12. Drink beer in public 
ees |........ 18. Visit places sikese liquor is sold 
Ta cate Pee 14, Not attend church 
| Lasicas = 15. Live outside the community where teaching 
ee ae 16. Play slot machines 
ee 17. Swear when students are around 

-u.s+|-.+--- 18. Smoke at home 
coin j----.- 19. Drink liquor at home 
= ae 20. Smoke on the streets 
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Ae 21. Refuse to help out with school activities 
Beier 22. Refuse to help out with community activities 
ee 23. Play cards for money 
-..|ccsmsee{ eee. 24. Smoke on the school grounds 
‘eae |........ 25. Flirt with students 
vevee|eeseeeee|-----. 26. Work at another job after school is out 

|u|... 27. Strike for higher wages 
|........|..-. 28. Say mean things about other teachers 
Ree ee 29. Have favorites among students 
.....|....... 80. Ask students about their personal affairs 


Y. Think of teachers in general. How would you rate them on the fol- 
lowing things? Put a check under A if you think they are above 
average; under B if you think they are average; and, under C if you 
think they are below average. 








A |B | Cc a ee: oF 

S| & | & 
of] # lee 
| = 
a) 2 i fo 
2>| > Id> 
<<ti < imac 

See . Are attractive in appearance 

Ryo: Ses . Are interested in their work 


1 
2 
3. Are kind and considerate of others 
4. Are willing to help students 
5. Are willing to cooperate with others 
6. Are well educated 
7. Are interested and enthusiastic about their work 
8. Show good sportsmanship 
... 9. Are dependable 

. 10. Are leaders in the community 


vevce|ecceceee/eeeeee 11. Are forceful in what they do 
vesee|sceeeeee}eeeee-e 12. Have originality 
..|.sse1++|------- 18. Have happy dispositions 
eiioouRasbecer 14. Are willing to work 
|........]........ 15. Are sympathetic toward the problems of others 
SEER, ee 16. Get along with people in the community 
-u.+-|ee---- 17. Are open-minded 
-.u.|e«--. 18. Have good dispositions 
...|....... 19. Are fair in dealing with others 
ae . 20. Have well-adjusted personalities 





Think of the teacher you have liked best during all the time you have 
been in school. 


Was this teacher: 1)........ a grade school teacher 
ie a high school teacher 
Was this teacher: 1).......a man TR ceceecse a woman 


Check all of the following which were true of the teacher you liked best: 
| a He (or she) was good looking. 


BAe: He (or she) was fair in grading. 

3)........He (or she) was interested in me. 

4).......He (or she) had a pleasant speaking voice. 

ae He (or she) made me work hard. 

, wee He (or she) did not make me work hard. 

7).......He (or she) never got angry with me. 

8)... -He (or she) was always willing to give me extra help when I 
needed it 


ee He (or she) understood my problems. 
| em He (or she) knew a lot about what was being taught. 
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|) He (or she) dressed attractively. 

c. He (or she) said nice things about my work. 

ae He (or she) could explain the lessons clearly. 

|) He (or she) was liked by all the students. 

35)........ He (or she) had a pleasant disposition. 

| ee He (or she) was a real pal, both in and out of school. 

ae He (or she) didn’t gripe about things. 

) ee He (or she) didn’t bawl us out in front of other students. 

SE He (or she) insisted on our being on time and businesslike in 
the classroom. 


. ae He (or she) helped me out when I was in trouble. 
,  —_= He (or she) was happy and smiled a lot. 

. He (or she) got along well with other teachers. 
| ae He (or she) did not have favorites. 

ER He (or she) had a good sense of humor. 


List other things you liked about this teacher. 


Now think of the teacher you have liked least during all the time you 
have been in school. 


Was this teacher: 1)........ a grade school teacher 
eee a high school teacher 
Was this teacher: 1)........ a man ee a woman 


Check all of the following which were true of the teacher you liked least: 


1)........He (or she) was not good looking. 

ES He (or she) did not explain lessons clearly. 
ae He (or she) had a bad temper. 

4)......He (or she) was not liked by any of the students. 


ee He (or she) had too many favorites among the students. 
6)........He (or she) made me work too hard. 

j; He (or she) didn’t make me work hard enough. 
8)........He (or she) never got along well with other teachers. 
9)........He (or she) was not interested in me. 

10)........He (or she) never helped me out when I was in trouble. 
as He (or she) didn’t wear nice clothes. 

12)........He (or she) was crabby and cross. 


ee He (or she) couldn’t take a joke. 
| | ae He (or she) didn’t know much about what was being taught. 
15)........He (or she) had a bad speaking voice. 


ae He (or she) never paid any attention to me outside of the class- 
room. 

| > He (or she) had some bad personal habits which I didn’t like. 

(Se He (or she) seldom or never said nice things about my work. 

|, oe He (or she) was not fair in making out grades. 

BR cccoes He (or she) was too strict in the classroom. 

. ) He (or she) was not strict enough in the classroom. 

i He (or she) wouldn’t give me extra help on my lessons when 
I needed it. 


23)........He (or she) did not have good control over the class. 
List other things you did not like about this teacher. 
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